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“ of, < 
from Childhood on 

PEOPLE who have had the toothbrush 

habit all their lives can appreciate its 
benefit. Those who haven't had this good 
habit can realize their loss. Both should 
be interested in seeing that the children 
and grandchildren start right. 


Brush with 


BURRILL’! 


TOOTH PASTE—TOOTH POWDER 


After every meal every day 


As regularly as you wash your hands before a 
meal, clean your teeth after the meal. This is 
sound advice that all dentists will indorse. 


“Burrill’s” is pleas- 
ant to use, and 
the after-effect is a 
delicious sense of 
cleanliness and 
wholesomeness 
that you willenjoy. 


When you go to 
the store don't ask 
simply for a “‘den- 
tifrice” as though 
they were all alike. 
They're as differ- 
ent as people. To 
get the kind we're 
talking about, the 
kind known to all 
dentists, ask ‘for 


REG ; 
“Burrill’s.’ ve 


PAT. OFF 


Price 25 CeNTs 





The New England TABOR NSLAND 
Laboratory Co. LYNN, Mass. 
Lynn, Mass. USA 
“Active workers for 
better teeth’ 

















‘Everything 


Summer 
Camps 


at prices that make it profitable 
for you to deal direct with us. 
Official outfitters to nearly 100 
summer camps. We can supply 
at all times the standard uni- 
form of any camp or school in 
America. 


Dudley Shaker 
Knit Sweaters 


Hand -finished 
throughout. At- 
tractive, stylish 
and durably made 
of best materials by 
expert workmen. 
Several colors and 
combinations. Sat- 
isfaction guaran- 
teed. 


Dudley Boots and 
Shoes 


Light and heavy boots for field and 
mountain trips. Munson last gives 
foot protection and comfort. Durable 
and weather proof. 








Send to-day for a free copy of “‘‘The 
Summer Camp,’’ our 1920 Catalog. 


The Dudley line includes 


Sweaters, Middies, 
Jerseys, Shoes, 
Bathing Suits, Moccasins, 
Golf Hose, Outing Hats, 
Knapsacks, Ponchos, Canteens, etc. 





Kerchiefs, 
Bloomers, 





CHARLES H. DUDLEY, Inc. 
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MAKING FRIENDS WITH THE 
GUIANIANS 


HEN Mr. William J. La Varre, in| 





Diamonds, first encountered a family of Brit- | 
ish Guiana native Indians approaching in a 
canoe, he desired to hail them from afar with 
a good loud shout. The captain of his boat 
warned him that if he did so he would frighten 
|them away, and, dropping his voice instead 
of raising it, cried over and over very softly, 
‘* Yoo-hoo-yoo-hoo!” until the nati ves—whose 
jungle-trained ears readily caught the low, 
| water-borne sound—paddled nearer and replied, 
| also in low voices, ‘‘Me-a-ree! Me-a-ree!”’ 
| ‘*Me-a-ree!’’ repeated Capt. Peter. 
| ‘*What does that mean?’’ demanded Mr. La 
| Varre. He was told that it was a form of 
| greeting, a sort of combination of ‘‘How do 
| you do!’ and ‘‘We are friends.’’ It proved, 
indeed, a sufficient password when later he 
| visited the Indians’ camp, where two of their 
| hunters had just brought in their quarry, 
| destined to supply the white men’s table. 
| ‘The two hunters dropped the wild boars, 
squatted beside them, and in an amazingly 
| short time had them opened and skinned. No 
butcher at home with clean blocks and keen 
| knives and meat saws ever cut up meat more 
quickly, skillfully and neatly than those men 
did. The women helped them in their work. 
The bladders were given to two of the smaller 
boys, who at once ran to the water and began 
to float them and have fun with them just as 
white children would do. . . . ‘These are real 
| uncivilized men,’ I thought, as I looked them 
| over, standing in the dim forest edge, with 
| bow and arrow and blowpipe for poisoned 
darts, their naked bodies almost the color of 
| the trees and shadows. But when I came to 
| know them better I discovered that if uncivi- 
| lized meant a rude, uncouth, ill - mannered, 
| treacherous, dirty and disagreeable people, 
| then these natives were civilized, after all; 
|for I found them kind, courteous, quiet and 
| clean. 
| ‘When the women carried the dressed boars’ 
| meat to the white men’s camp, many of the 
|men came, too, to pay a visit of friendliness 
and curiosity. The party was accompanied by 
a flea-bitten dog and a parrot or so. The dog 
backed away and howled occasionally when 
the guests were entertained by a concert on 
| the victrola: but one of the parrots, which had 
come over perched on a child’s shoulder, was 
deeply interested, flew over to the victrola, 
alighted on it, eyed the revolving record 
sharply, squawked hoarsely his delight or 
anger at the music, and finally hopped down 
on the record. 

‘*He was probably the most surprised parrot 
| in the world, for that revolving disk yanked 
| his feet out from under him, and he fell squawk- 
| ing on his back. The way that old bird flopped 
off the victrola and back to the child’s shoulder 
was a caution. He squawked, screeched, and 
snapped his beak as if he were swearing in 
bird talk. The Indians laughed shrilly and 
noisily at the scene, like children. 

‘‘We gave the women some little trinkets 
and all the natives some food. One young 
woman looked at my hammock and made up a 
funny face, jabbering to an older woman, who 
nodded assent, and without a word to me she 
took down my hammock and began to unravel 
it. When it was nothing but a pile of cords she 
began deftly to weave it again, and when it 
| was finished it was as even and smooth as any 
| hammock ever made. She had seen an uneven 
| place that she knew could not be comforta- 
| ble, and had fixed it; I slept much better in it 
| that night. 

‘*T gave her a piece of soap, which delighted 
her. With great pride she walked round letting 
| everyone have a smell of it. I saw her later, 
| and she had bored a hole through the cake and 
| strung it on her necklace. As this necklace of 
| beads and a short red apron suspended from 
‘a bead girdle constituted her costume, and as 
the Indians never mind the rain, and take a 
swim every now and then without taking off 
what little they have on,that cake of soap was 
bound to dissolve and disappear sometime. I 
wondered how long it would last!’’ 
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|MANY AN UNDISCHARGED SOLDIER 
THOUGHT SO 

N the Bassin docks at Bordeaux, France, 

an old-time sergeant of a negro regiment | 


|of his own race, who seemed inclined to loaf | 
| over their work of loading box cars with provi- 


|one negro, who was especially lazy, he ex- 
claimed: 

‘*Come on, you! Git to work, dar!’’ 

‘*Shucks, sergeant!’’ replied the lazy one. 
‘*Ah ’listed foh de wah, an’ hit’s over.’’ 

‘© Yo’-all’s a fool! ’’ the sergeant yelled. 
‘*Yo’ ’listed foh de wah! Y-a-s-s! An’ also foh 
de duration of de wah! Now, maybe de wah 








hit’s over, but de duration, hit’s jes’ begun!’’ 


the course of his interesting expedi- | 
tion described in Up the Mazaruni for | 
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| Schools, Colleges, Camps 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased to send to 
anyone requesting it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military 
School, Business ‘College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, 
College or University. Kindly indicate whether you have in mind one 
for boys or for girls, and if you have any preference as to its location. 
Address EDUCATIONAL DEPT., The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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HEBRON, MAINE 


PON the mental and physical development of its children rests 

[ J the future of our nation, Hebron Academy, with its practical 

ideals and sound vision, will instill in your daughters and 

sons the independence of spirit, uncompromising honesty, and 

intellectual development essential to good citizenship and individ- 
ual success. 

Hebron Academy is excellently located with the White Mountain 
Range and Mount Washington in full view, forty-five miles away. 
Students enjoy the pure air of this hill country, and the whole- 
some homelike atmosphere of the Academy. 

The school has ten buildings including two spacious dormitories, 
one for girls and one for boys. The courses include English, Math- 
ematics, Science, Physics, Latin, Spanish, French, Home Econom- 
ics, Domestic Chemistry, Elocution, Business English and Arith- 
metic. All sports. 

Faculty changes are infrequent. Pupils always under experienced 
teachers, masters in their lines, 

For catalog and particulars address 


WM. E. SARGENT, Litt.D., Principal 



















WORCESTER ACADEMY 


Worcester, Massachusetts 87th year opens Sept. 14th 





$800,000 Equipment 
Alumni all over the world. 
school. 
Registrar, G. D. Church, M. A. 


22 Teachers 250 Boys 
Strictly preparatory for college or technical 
Junior School for young boys. For catalogue address the 


SAMUEL F. HOLMES, M.A., Principal 











wa: Abbot Academy (2s 


ANDOVER, MASS. 
Founded 1828 
Ranked among the best preparatory schools by the leading colleges for women. Strong general 


course offering advanced work for girls who do not desire a college course. Experienced teachers. 
Thorough equipment. Long record of successful work. 


MISS BERTHA BAILEY, Principal 


from Boston Household Science 
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A Famous Old New England School 


25 miles from Boston. College Preparation. General Courses. Domestic Science 
and Home Management. Strong courses in instrumental and vocal music. Modern 
Languages. The school, home and gymnasium are each in separate buildings. 
Large new sleeping porch, Fine new . A. swimming pool. Military drill. 
Horseback riding, excellent canoeing, trips afield. Extensive grounds. All's sports. 
Upper and lower school. 50 pupils. For catalog address 


MR. and MRS. C. P. KENDALL, Principals, 20 Howard St., West Bridgewater, Mass. 


BAY PATH ,,,S°f | Wilbraham Academy 
INSTITUTE alt grough preparationin 1) Fits for life and for college work 


commercial subjects. 
A school for 60 boys—single rooms only. 


In session throughout the 
PRINGFIELD year. Intensive summer 
Yearly expense $800. 


courses in business and 
| GAYLORD W. DOUGLASS, A. M., Headmaster 


teachers’ training. Special 
ACHUSETTS one ge training 
course. rite for catalog. 

Wilbraham, Mass. 


Wheaton College for Sees: ‘Bordentown Military Institute 


Only small separate college for women in Massachusetts. | _ Thorough preparation for college or business. Efficient 
4-year course. A.B. degree. Faculty of men and women. | Sewer. small classes, individual attention. Boys taught moe 
20 buildings. 100 acres. Endowment. Catalog. study. Military training. Supervised oe LANDON 
Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, D.D., LL.D., President, For catalogue, address Drawer C-15, Col 

Norton, Massachusetts (30 miles from Boston). | Bordentown, N. J. Principal ana ‘Commandant. 
































| sions for the Army of Occupation. Addressing | 








| was having trouble with a detail of men ! | Perry Kindergarten Normal School WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


Founded 1898 by Aunie. Mosely Perry 
Thorough training for kindergarten, primary, and p! 
| ground positions. Supervised pr actice teaching. Se < for | | A College Preparatory School for Girls, 17 miles from Boston. 
booklet, “Training Children.’’ Harriot Hamblen Jones, | 46 Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic Fields. 5 Buildings. Gym- 


Principal, 18 Huntington Avenue, Box 78, Boston, Mass. | nasium. Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals. 


| 18 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 








tmMOSES BROWN SCHOOL Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 
pper School—Unique record for college entrance prep- 


aration and for success of graduates in college. Studio, 779 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 

manual training, athletics, gymnasium, swimming pool. 32d year. New building. Courses of one, two and three 
Lower School—Special home care and training of younger | Y@ats._ Present conditions created great demand for our 
boys. Separate room for every grade. Outdoor sports. graduates, Courses in Medical Gymnastics and Play- 
Catalog. SETH K. GIFFORD, Ph.D, Prineipal, Providence, R.1. | Sounds, Summer Camp. Apply to ‘he Secretary. 


CAMP ECHO, AMHERST, NH. | i ILMS DEVELOPED 


“ Mail us 20c with any size film for developmentand 
Ideal camps, separate, for Boys and Girls. Careful super- 6 velvet prints. Or send 6 negatives any size and 
vision, terms reasonable. All land and water sports. Booklet 


















20c for 6 prints. P. t service. 
on request. M.C. HOWARD, 484 Central St., Cliftondale, Mass. 4 Finishing Cov, 270-Bell Ave. Roanoke, Ve. 
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s O you think, lieuten- 
ant, you’d like Ajumba 


for a house boy,’’ said 
the trader, and he laughed 
upfoariously. ‘‘I’d just as soon 
have a cross between a toad 
and a gorilla standing behind 
my chair. He is a freak, that’s 
what he is. ’’ 

He ran his eyes over Ajum- 
ba’s twisted body and his long 
muscular arms. 

Young Neil Grey smiled at 
the African. 

‘* Maybe he wouldn’t be 
much good at folding clothes, 
but I’ll bet he knows more 
about the jungle than all the 
books ever written. ’’ 

Ajumba hunched like a toad 
on the ground. He could not 
follow the talk of the whites, 
but he could read expressions, 
and he liked the lieutenant 
because he did not laugh at 
him and because he had a gun. 
He wished with savage inten- 
sity to follow the lieutenant 
everywhere. He would even 
go in the ‘‘debil fire canoe,’’— 
the lieutenant’s steam launch, 
—in spite of his fear of it. 
Ajumba called the launch the 
‘*pucka-pucka,’’ because that 
was how the devil in it splut- 
tered when he pushed it along. 

‘*T’ll take him along to Illo- 
kum,’’ said Neil, with sudden 
decision. ‘‘He’ll bea good gun \ 
bearer, anyway.’’ 

So Ajumba rode in the pucka- 
pucka up the glassy waters of 
the Niger Delta and came to 
Illokum, where he found that 
his massa was big massa in- 
deed, a white-man chief called 
district commissioner, with 
twenty Hausa soldiers to en- 
force his commands. Ajumba 
hated the Hausa because they 
had guns like the white man 
and wore cocky red fezzes and 
little jackets and red sashes, 
and because they contemptu- 
ously called him ‘‘ heathen 
nigger.’’ But he loved the 
lieutenant’s rifle and shotgun, 
and he spent hours cleaning 
and polishing them until he 
could see his black face re- 
flected in the shiny barrels. 
He did not try to understand ‘ 
how the guns worked. They a 
were white man’s juju. Only 
the wizards understood juju, and even 
they did not understand white man’s 
juju. He only knew that when the lieu- 
tenant put ‘‘bad medicine’’ into the 
gun it went off bang! and the animal 
it made juju against rolled on its back 
and put its four paws to the sky. 


> 


Ajumba also hated the black from | 


the Gold Coast mission who saw to 
the liéutenant’s clothes and served him 
at meals; and Johnny-on-the-Spot, 
as the massa called his black valet, 
hated Ajumba, who followed trails 
cunningly. As the lieutenant had told 
the trader, Ajumba knew more about the 
jungle animals than was ever written. 

One day a forty -foot canoe came 
downriver with nine large umbrellas 
of gaudy colors spread, which meant 
that the canoe belonged to a big chief, 
for each umbrella represented a tribe 
of which he was overlord. In the canoe 
was the shehu of Abwoll, a powerful 
Mohammedan who lived three days 
upriver. The canoe beached at the foot 
of the compound, and the shehu’s mace 
bearer and his galadima—prime min- 
ister—stepped over the high gunwale, 
lifting the skirts of their long burnoose, 
then the shehu, a tall, stern, swarthy 
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Ajumba, studying the mas- 
sa’s expressions, soon perceived 
that the lieutenant had no love 
for his guest, whom he some- 
times lectured on his vanity 
and idleness and gluttony. Ali 
grew so fat that he had to slit 
the legs of his riding breeches 
in order to get into them. He 

, always insisted on wearing 
his uniform when a chief was 
visiting or when he accompa- 
nied the massa on palaver. At 
other times he went round in 
a dirty burnoose and slovenly 
carpet slippers and seemed al- 
ways half asleep. 

But the shehu never saw 
fault in his son. He came twice 
every moon to see how his 
first-born was getting along, 
and his black eyes shone with 
pride. He loved Ali with an 
Afriean’s great love for his 
first-born. 

Ajumba perceived that the 
lieutenant was worried. He 
said to himself in his funny 
pidgin English, ‘‘Him massa 
done see heap big trouble in 
dis here Ali. Dis Ali heap too 
big - bellied,’’ by which he 
meant conceited. ‘‘Some day 
dat ol’ shehu going to wake 
up and find him first-born ain’t 
so smart.’’ 

One day there was great ex- 
citement. ‘The shehu came in 
his state barge with five canoes 
packed with spearmen. It is 
against the African law to pay 
a friendly visit and come 
armed, — closed fists, as the 
blacks say,—and Ajumba 
shook with excitement. He 
would have given his life to 
see the massa make waragainst 
an enemy. But the shehu 
brought dash, whieh meant 
friendship. Ajumba could not 
understand it at all. 

The lieutenant seemed to 
think everything was all right, 
and he acted as if he had ex- 
peeted the visit. Ali was very 
important this day and swag- 
gered round ‘* big - bellied. ’’ 
But Ajumba watched him 
closely and soon discovered 
5 that under Ali’s swagger was 
' deep fear. He was swaggering 
4, more thafi usual to hide his 
~«,, © real feelings. The massa, too, 
Ajumba saw, was studying 
white buckskin riding breeches and top boots | length of the gangway and sprawled in the! Ali very thoughtfully: Presently he 
and a Life Guard’s steel helmet with horse- sands. As he got up, his brown face was purple | beckoned him aside and spoke to him, 
hair streamer—stepped awkwardly ashore and with rage, and he shook his fist in Ajumba’s| but Ali whined: 
waddled with ridiculous pomp behind the face. Ajumba crouched like a gorilla, caught! ‘‘Sah, not to-day. I beg you, sah, 
shehu, who followed his galadima and mace the dandy at the loins, lifted him into the air, | to use your influence with my father 
bearer up to the white man’s house, where | spun him round and dumped him upside down | and call the ordeal off this day. I am 
the lieutenant sat dignified in a chair to receive | on the ground. The dandy shrieked that he sick in my stomach.’’ 
him. The shehu made dash (present) of a goat | had been grossly insulted by a heathen nigger| The lieutenant laid, his two hands on 


ORAWN BY JOHN EDWIN JACKSON 
THE FELLOW ROLLED OVER AND OVER THE FULL LENGTH OF THE GANGWAY 
AND SPRAWLED IN THE SANDS 





ee I. THE HAT OF ALI e) 


| and five chickens and a calabash of eggs. Ac- | and demanded that Ajumba be flogged to death. | Ali’s shoulders and looked him in the 


cording to the custom, the massa dashed back 


For the first time Ajumba saw anger on the | eye. 
—two lengths of cotton and two cans of beef. 


massa’s face. ‘‘You limb of the Evil One!’’ | ‘**Ali,’’ he said, ‘‘this day you mast 
Then a man spread a dyed sheepskin, and the | the massa roared. ‘‘What’s got into you? Go play the man. If you show the funk 
shehu sat down cross-legged. | over to the headman and tell him I have to-day, you will break your father’s 
It was a long palaver, and what it was all | ordered you twenty strokes. ’’ | heart. You will become a mock and 
about Ajumba could not make out. He did not! Ajumba feared the flogging far less than the | derision of your “people. You will 
know the strange dialect the massa talked with | massa’s anger. He went over to the headman | never be shehu, but a name to spit 
the shehu, and he was too much awed by the | of the compound and quietly laid himself over | with scorn. Be the son of your fore- 
dandy in the splendid uniform to pay attention | a cask and received twenty strokes on his bare | fathers.’’ 
to anything else. He hated the dandy with | back from a hippo thong. But he suffered the, Ali whined that he was sick. 
fierce jealousy because he was more magnificent | lashes phlegmatically because he was thinking| Ajumba rejoiced in the prince’s dis- 
than the massa. He thought he must be a very, | how grand it would be to own that steel hel- | tress. He saw plainly that he was a 
very big chief, but no African had a right to | met. He held no ill feelings against the massa, | coward. He wondered what Ali was 
be a bigger chief than the massa. His jealousy | but wildly, blindly, he hated the dandy, espe- | so terribly afraid of. 
set his cunning mind to plotting mischief | cially when for the next three days,to punish| The lieutenant turned, frowning, 
against the dandy. Ajumba further, the massa took Johnny-on-| from Ali to his rifle, standing in a corner 
When the palaver ended, the shehu retired | the-Spot for gun bearer. of the room. ‘‘Ali,’’ he said suddenly, 
with his court to his royal barge; but to| Meantime Ajumba learned little by little|‘‘do your best. Fear not. I will see 
Ajumba’s astonishment the dandy stayed be- | about the palaver. The dandy was Ali Abwoll, | that you are not harmed.’’ 
hind. Nay, more, he followed the massa up| the shehu’s first-born, who would some day be| Then he talked so quickly and in 
the gangway to the lieutenant’s living rooms | shehu. He had been sent to a Gold Coast mis- such a low voice that Ajumba could 








» man in an immense turban, with a silk | over the store. No blacks except the house | sion school to learn English, and in the Gold | 
e: gaberdine over his burnoose, and after | boys were permitted to go up there; it was the | Coast town he had bought his silly uniform. 
4 him—what was it? Ajumba gaped. white man’s sanctuary. Ajumba slipped up be-| The shehu had left him with the massa to 
" A young dandy African dressed in| hind the dandy, clutched his right leg, yanked | watch at the palavers and to learn white man’s 
*¢ the uniform of an officer of British lan-| it backward and toppled the African on his | law, so that when he became shehu he could 
;@ cers—a red coat with white front, | face. The fellow rolled over and over the full | rule according to the wishes of the whites. 
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not follow the words. But Ali’s eyes 
brightened, and he went off more like 
his swaggering self. 

The massa then went to his bag and 
took out something that he called a 
**silencer,’’ and fixed it to the muzzle 
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Mrs. Howard Cordes came into 
A the sitting room and sank wearily 

on the couch, the judge looked 
up from his book. ‘‘Been shopping ?’’ 
he asked, regarding her quizzically. 

me See 

‘*For Ethel ?’’ 

‘*Yes. I had a letter from her to-day.’’ . 

The judge gave a wry smile. ‘‘What 
did she want this time, a fur coat or a 
refrigerator—which is the more unsea- 
sonable ?”’ 

‘‘Neither. It was only a yard of silk 
to match the dress I bought for her last 
week. It wouldn’t have taken an hour’s 
time—if—well, I had to go out to Ber- 
tha’s. She had bought a dress from the 
same piece, and I couldn’t quite remem- 
ber just which shade Ethel’s dress was. ”’ 

‘*Didn’t she send a sample ?’’ 

‘*Her letter said she would stop at 
the dressmaker’s and get one, but I sup- 
pose she forgot. ’’ 

Judge Cordes laughed. 

‘‘What a loyal little sister-in-law you 
are!’? 

‘‘Who wouldn’t be loyal to such a dear 
girl as Ethel? And teaching in that little 
mountain town — she can’t buy things 
there. She knows that I have plenty of 
time and that I’m right in town. Of 








course I love to do things for her.’’ 

‘‘Well, run along and change those 
damp clothes, and let’s have dinner. 
You’ll need sustenance for the morrow’s 
shopping—I suppose there’ll be shopping to- 
morrow ?”’ 

He must soon have forgotten that ironical 
suggestion, for at dinner he said, ‘‘If I can 
get away from the office to-morrow, Nancy, how 
would you like to run out to the farm and 
begin laying out your formal garden?’’ The 
judge and his wife regarded their little farm 
as home. The city apartment was merely a 
place in which to pass the winter. 

Mrs. Cordes did not meet her husband’s eye 
as she replied with animation: 

‘‘} could go Friday, beautifully.’’ 

‘‘Friday I shall be busy. What’s the matter 
with to-morrow ?”’ 

‘‘J—well—I have some errands. You see —’’ 

The judge smiled. ‘‘Yes, 1 see—Ethel.’’ 

Nancy rose at once to the defense. 

‘This is really a very special occasion, 
Howard. The people in Bumpstead have been 
so lovely to Ethel, and she has never been able 
to return any of their hospitality until this 
year. There are some charming people there— 
mine owners, engineering experts, railway and 
bridge builders, and their families. Now that 
the four teachers have taken the cottage to- 


gether, they can do a little entertaining, and | 


Ethel naturally wants their first party to be 
successful. It’s Friday night. ’’ 

‘‘What has Ethel asked you to do?’’ 

‘*She hasn’t asked me to do anything except 


to order a few things for her, but I’ve offered | 


to make the sandwiches. ’’ 
‘Did she specify the kind she wanted ?”’ 


‘‘Oh, she said she liked several kinds that I | 
made the summer she was here. Howard, you | 


wretch, you’re cross-questioning me! Besides, 
they can’t get the ingredients in Bumpstead. 
I’m going to select the cakes and the bonbons, 


and Rainsford’s will send some individual ice- | 
cream moulds. They say they often ship farther | 


than that.’’ 

Judge Cordes came home the next evening | 
at six o’clock to find his Wife flushed and | 
disheveled. 


‘*T’m not quite done with Ethel’s sand- | 


wiches, Howard,’’ she explained hurriedly. 


‘*]’)] finish them right after dinner. You won’t | 
mind walking down to the express office with | 


me, will you, dear? 1 can get them off on the 
nine -o’clock train, and then Ethel will be 
sure to get them before to-morrow afternoon. ’’ 


ORAWN BY RALPH P. COLEMAN 





made a frantic trip to the ‘‘sponge cake 
woman,’’ telephoned to Langmead’s and 
Rainsford’s and once more made sand- 
wiches with lightning rapidity. Once 
more she ate a hasty dinner, once more 
hurried her husband to the express 
office and returned weary in body but 
satisfied in mind. It was ten days 
before Ethel wrote again, and then 
instead of the enthusiastic account of a 
brilliant party, to which Mrs. Cordes 
had been looking forward, it was a note 
of perfunctory thanks. 

The girls were very much obliged. I came 
down with one of my sick headaches the 
day of the party —worrying for fear the 
things wouldn’t come. They had a good 
time without me, I guess. I am sending back 
by express the oil student lamp you were 
kind enough to buy some time ago for my 
friend Mrs. Haynes. I supposed of course 
you knew that the sawmill supplied us with 
power for electric lights, even if we are in 
the mountains. Mrs. Haynes was so disap- 
pointed not to have it lighted for her hus- 
band’s birthday. There is no hurry about it 
now; perhaps you can pick up an electric 
droplight at a sale at your convenience. 


Judge Cordes remembered the severe 
cold that had kept his wife in bed on her 
birthday, a cold caught on the windy, 
rainy day on which she had tramped 
from store to store to find a lamp that 





SHE OPENED IT, READ IT TWICE, THEN SILENTLY HANDED IT TO HER HUSBAND 


SHOPPING FOR ETHEL 


Og By — Weir &® 


Mrs. Cordes ate a hurried meal 
and excused herself before dessert. 
She disappeared into the kitchen, 
whence she emerged later, more 
flushed and disheveled than before. 
She hurried to her room to dress and 
almost ran with her husband to the 
express office. When she had safely 
disposed of her packages, her tension 
relaxed, and on their way home she amused 
her husband with a hilarious account of her 
adventures during the day. 

‘*Ethel wanted me to be sure to send fresh 
cake, to-day’s baking,’’ Mrs. Cordes said. ‘tI 
went down to Langmead’s early, but they did 
not have any of the little sponge cakes that 
Ethel especially wanted. They told me thata 
woman out in the East End made the cakes 
only when there were orders for them. They 
gave me her address, and I took the car right 
out there; but the conductor let me off at the 
wrong corner, and I was a long time finding her. 

‘*After that I had to persuade her to make 
the cakes. I took off my hat and gloves and 





eight dozen baked. We packed them in a box, 
|and they were so light that I decided to send 
them by mail instead of express; but you see 
we took them right out of the oven. In the car 
|my lap kept getting warmer and warmer. I 
| had wrapped up some cream cheese and put it 


that the peopie in the car were sniffing sus- 
piciously. As I couldn’t stand that, | got off 
|the car. I was afraid that the post office 
wouldn’t take the package—it was fairly steam- 
ing by that time. I didn’t know what to do. 
‘*T might have been there on that corner yet 
if your sister Bertha hadn’t come by in her 
| machine and rescued me. For once I was glad 
your sister Bertha has no sense of humor; 
she didn’t even laugh. We drove to her house, 
spread the cakes out to cool and put the cheese 
in the refrigerator to harden. She made me 
| stay to lunch; afterwards we repacked the 


| 


helped her, and it wasn’t long before we had | 








| 


things; I took them to the post office, 
and then went back to Langmead’s 
and bought the bread for the sand- 
wiches. And I’ve been making sand- 
wiches ever since. I do hope they’ll 
reach Ethel in good condition. ’’ 

When the judge and his wife 
reached their apartment house, they 
found a messenger boy waiting in the 
doorway with a telegram. It was for Mrs. 
Cordes. She opened it, read it twice, then 
silently handed it to her husband. He also 
read it in silence. It was as follows: 

Party postponed. Cancel all orders. Duplicate 
them next week. Ethel. 

‘* And everything’s on the nine -o’elock 
train!’’ Mrs. Cordes exclaimed. ‘‘ Ethel said 
she never had enough of my pimento sand- 
wiches. I hope when she’s eaten the twelve 
dozen she’ll be satisfied. ’’ 

On Tuesday Ethel’s letter came: 

I’m awfully sorry my telegram didn’t reach you 
in time. I never want to see a pimento sandwich 
or a sponge cake again. We had to ‘‘save them.” 
Fortunately for my bank account, the ice cream 
wasn’t put off at the Junction; there was an acci- 
dent up the road—nobody was hurt, but the express 


| car was demolished, so the express company is 


responsible. You are a dear to go to all the trouble, 
but I know you’ll do it for me again. We had to 


| postpone the party because several people we es- 


pecially wanted were going to be away, and this 


| week there are to be several distinguished guests 
into the box with the cakes, and I imagined | 


in town. I’m sure our little affair will be quite 
brilliant. Be sure to get the things here in time. 
Yours gratefully, Ethel. 

‘*Does she mention the date of the party ?’’ 
Judge Cordes asked. 

‘*No, but I took it for granted it was Friday. ’’ 

‘It?s wiser not to take Ethel’s dates for 
granted, isn’t it?” ; 

‘*It is. I?ll telegraph this morning. ’’ 

At noon the reply came: 

Party to-morrow night. Don’t fail me, I beseech 
you. 

Mrs. Cordes canceled a luncheon engage- 
ment, sent her symphony tickets to Bertha, 


| cel orders, 





should meet all the requirements of 

Ethel’s special delivery letter. He 

pondered that and many other things 

on his way to his office. Before he 
called in his stenographer, he sat down at his 
desk and wrote the following epistle: 

Dear Sister Ethel. Day after to-morrow is my 
Jaw partner’s mother-in-law’s cqusin’s birthday. 
She was born in the mountains and has a hanker- 
ing for a sight of the trailing arbutus and a taste 
of real maple syrup and the feel of a rag rug under 
her feet by day and a woven coverlid by night. 
Will you get these articles for me at once, please? 
Pack the arbutus in damp paper, the maple syrup 
cans in sawdust; the rug must have only purple, 
orange and green rags in it, and the coverlid must 
be of the rising-sun pattern in blue and yellow. Be 
sure to get them all on the night train to-morrow, 
without fail. Yours to command, Howard. 

P.S. I’m sure the old lady would appreciate it 
if you could send a real corneob pipe and some 
meal ground between stones in the old-fashioned 
way. You’ll probably enjoy a drive out into the 
country at this time of year. H. 


Twenty-four hours later Ethel Cordes stared 
stupidly. at her brother’s letter. 

‘*Has Howard lost his mind?’’ she asked 
herself. ‘‘Ilt will take hours to find enough 
arbutus to make it worth while to send it. And 
the other things—how in the world will [ ever 
find a rag rug of purple, orange and green, and 
a rising-sun coverlid of blue and yellow? Isn’t 
that just like a man? The letter is written on 
Howard’s office stationery. Nancy would have 
known better—Nanecy —’’ 

Ethel stopped short in her meditations and 
a glimmer of understanding crept into her face. 

Later in the day Ethel received a telegram: 

Partner’s mother-in-law’s cousin deceased. Can- 
Howard. 

Nevertheless, Ethel did drive out into the 
country that day, and that evening she ex- 
pressed a large can of delicious maple syrup 
and a small box of arbutus to Mrs. Howard 
Cordes. With them she sent a card bearing the 
inscription: 

To the victims belongs a share of the spoils. 


At his office the next morning Judge Cordes 
received the following note: 


Blessed be big brothers! May I come down for 
my spring recess and visit you and Nancy, the 
hospitable, the self-effacing? I have some shop- 
ping to do—for the rest of the year—and perhaps 
Nancy will lunch downtown with me some day 
and let me have the benefit of her exquisite taste 
before I make my final decisions. I’ve ordered a 
rug and a coverlid for the farm for Christmas, 
but I’ve used my judgment in selecting colors and 
patterns. Your grateful small sister, Ethel. 





of the rifle. That it smothered the ‘‘bang’’ 
Ajumba did not know. With growing excite- 
ment he watched the lieutenant wrap the rifle 
in burlap. 

‘*Ajumba,’’ Neil said, ‘‘I am going with 
the shehu and his men to the plain beyond the 
jungle. You come along quietly without show- 
ing yourself too much. Just follow and watch 
for a sign from me.”’ 

Quick as a flash the thought came to Ajumba 
that this was his chance to steal Ali’s helmet. 
Ali occupied a clay hut near the Hausa bar- 
racks. When he and the massa had gone out of 
the compound Ajumba could take the helmet; 
although he would not be able to wear it 
round the compound, he could treasure it in 
the empty salmon case where he kept every 
little thing his thieving hands got hold of. 

When the hunting party was on the trail, 
Ajumba started for Ali’s hut. But he had not 
gone many yards when he saw that Johnny- 
on-the-Spot had got ahead of him with the 
same idea. The massa’s valet had the helmet 
under his shirt. Ajumba could see the big 
bulge it made and the horsehair plumes trail- 
ing from the neck of the shirt. It was a terri- 
ble disappointment, but Ajumba could do 
nothing except wait for a chance to steal it 
from the thief. 

The faint throb of tom-toms warned him to 
hurry. He was excited and felt very important, 


for the massa had a deep plan of some sort and 
the rifle disguised with burlap was important 
to that plan; therefore Ajumba, bearer of the 
rifle, was also important. He saw the long file 
of spears going through the jungle,and he loped 
along to overtake them. He wished the massa 
had not ordered him to hang to the tail of the 
column. He would have liked to make the 
Africans see what an important man he was. 

In an undulating plain dotted with ant hills 
they came to a village where the massa stopped 
to palaver with the headman; then, to Ajum- 
ba’s excited wonder, all the village came along, 
men, women and children, with sticks and 
tom-toms and gourds and horns. 

He was so greatly excited that he forgot to 
watch for the sign from his massa. But now he 
saw Neil looking back for him. 

The lieutenant was standing on an ant hill 
with the shehu and Ali. The spearmen were 
marching to the middle of the plain, while the 
village people spread out and began to beat the 
grass with their long sticks and to shout and 
to make an awful racket with drums, horns, 
hand rattles and gourds. Gradually they formed 
a complete circle, which they drew tighter 
and tighter. Very soon Ajumba saw in the 
grass the tips of yellow-spotted tails. It was a 
leopard drive. 

He forgot his instructions to keep in the 
background and edged up to the ant hill to get 








a better view of the big cats, which crouched | the first. One was carried off the field, terribly 
in the high grass, filling the plain with their | mauled, and the lieutenant doctored his injuries 


angry snarls. Now and then one would turn 
and make for the cirele of beaters, but the 
shouting and noise frightened it back. 

Meanwhile the spearmen had gathered in 
the centre of the circle. Now one took his spear 
and advanced to where a leopard moved in the 
grass. Ajumba was thrilled. Gripping the spear 
firmly, with the butt at his loins and the tip 
slanting upward, the man walked up to the 
beast. A silence fell over the party on the ant 
hill. Even the beaters suspended action in the 
excitement of the fight. As for Ajumba, he 
could not believe that one man with a spear 
was match for a leopard. There must be some 
trick; these Mohammedans knew something 
about hunting that he did not know. He saw 
the man deliberately tease the big cat, which 
would not or could not back away. 

Suddenly the beast sprang into the air, mak- 
ing an arch the end of which would bring it 
down on the hunter. Like lightning the hunter 
raised his spear and sank it into the yellow- 
white belly. Then with a strong twist of his 
wrists he turned his spear in mid-air and 
brought the beast down on its back. Instantly 
the other men rushed in and speared it to 
death. 

Four leopards were thus dispatched, though 
not all the hunters came off so victoriously as 





| under Ali’s terrified eyes. 


Perhaps the shehu saw the fear of his first- 
born, for he spoke almost harshly. ‘‘My son, 
to-day flesh thou thy spear. Thy father and all 
his fathers that went before him, and all the 
emirs—yea, all thy people, except the cowardly 
sons of she slaves — show their courage and 
quickness against the leopard before they are 
received in the council. Go, son. Let me be 
proud of thee this day.’’ 

He placed a spear in Ali’s trembling hand; 
then he blessed the spear and blessed Ali and 
commended him to Allah. But Ali looked at 
the bleeding man whom the lieutenant had 
doctored and shuddered. 

Neil drew Ali aside and whispered, ‘‘ Play the 
man! Better die than live on in derision. Go 
down to the beasts, and have no fear. I will 
see that you are not scratched. ’’ 

He turned to look for Ajumba and frowned 
to see him near the shehu. A jumba remembered 
the orders that he had forgotten in his excite- 
ment and slipped into the background, where 
Neil came to him, walking carelessly so as 
not to attract the shehu’s attention. Neil told 
him to slip away to the far side of the circle of 
beaters and there leave the rifle unwrapped ; 
he was then to join the beaters and keep out 
of sight until it was all over, when he was to 
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go to the ant hill, wrap the rifle in the burlap 
and take it quietly back to the station. 

‘*And, listen, Ajumba, say not a word to 
anyone. This shehu has been a proud warrior. 
We’ve got to save his pride in his first-born. 
If ever you breathe a word of this, 1’ll get a 
new gun bearer.’’ : 

_ With such a terrible punishment hanging 
ever his head, Ajumba tried with all his 
might to remember. He reaehed the ant hill, 


removed the burlap from the rifle and laid it |. 


by the hill; then he retreated to the beaters 
and excitedly watched to see what it all meant. 

Neil strolled along as if he were merely look- 
ing for a good place from which to watch Ali 
‘flesh his spear.’’ He reached the ant hill and 
dropped out of sight. 

Ajumba tried to think. What did massa want 
the gun for? He had promised Ali that he 
should come to no harm from the cat. Ajumba 
did not understand the thing called ‘‘silencer’’ ; 
if the massa killed the big'cat with the ‘‘bang,’’ 
would not the shehu hear it and know he had 
jujued the leopard? Yet that must be it. Ali 
was to make a show of spearing the beast; 
in reality the massa would kill it. But what 
would become of the ‘‘bang’’? 

He watehed Ali, stripped to his loin cloth 
and showing soft fat against the strong bodies 
of the shehu’s men. Some of the Africans 
were going through the grass, trying to find a 
beast big and powerful enough for the prowess 
of the shehn’s first-born. Suddenly one beck- 
oned to Ali, who advanced hesitantly. The 
eyes of his father and his people were on him. 
He had better be dead than ‘‘funk’’ now. He 
had to go through with the ordeal. He looked 





anxiously round; Ajumba knew he was look- 
ing for the massa. The man who had uncov- 
ered the big cat stepped baek. Ali raised his 
spear. Ajumba held his breath. He saw the 
leopard’s tail thrashing the grass; in the si- 
lence its growls rolled like thunder. 

‘*Him leopard ehop him Ali in one mou’ful!”’ 
he muttered with vicious glee. Then he thought 
of the massa’s promise to Ali, and disappoint- 
ment came over him like a black cloud. 
Suddenly with a roar the leopard rose into 
the air. There was no lightning flash of Ali’s 
spear up in the white belly. He jumped aside, 
thrusting wildly. Yet, strange to say, the beast 
eame down where Ali had stood, gave a sudden 
bound, as if a shot had reached a vital part, 
and fell flat to earth. The brave Ali rushed 
in and stabbed it again and again and again. 

Ajumba laughed, a guttural, grating, angry 
laugh. He knew his massa had jujued the beast, 
but he could not imagine how, for the gun had 
not said ‘‘bang.’’ Neil came from behind the 
ant hill and walked down to Ali and took his 
hand as white men do when they are pleased 
with anyone. The shehu and his geladima 
approached Ali, and the galadima chanted 
the prowess and coolness. of the shehu’s first- 
born. But Ajumba was angriest of all when 
the beaters began talking of Ali’s courage; 
they had mistaken his petrified terror for eool- 
ness, his failure to swing up his weapon for a 
new way of ‘‘fleshing his spear.’’ Ajumba, in 
his jealous rage, nearly cried out the truth, but 
he remembered in time the punishment the 
massa had threatened if he told. 

Going to the ant hill, he wrapped the rifle in 
the burlap and started sullenly for the station, 


whither the shehu and his men were heading, 
everyone shouting of Ali the Brave. It made 
him sick with anger. He would have cheerfully 
taken fifty lashes of the hippo thong to bawl 
out the truth. But the thought of Johnny-on- 
the-Spot as the massa’s gun bearer brought to 
his mind the steel helmet and made him choke 
back his rage. Presently his flat face. assumed 
a diabolical grin. 

**Ugh!’’ he grunted. ‘‘Pretty soon dat gran’ 
hat done belong to Ajumba.’’ 

He heard steps behind him and turned to 


wanted him under his own eye until the shehu 
and his men had gone home. 

‘*Sah,’’ said Ajumba, ‘‘dat Johnny-on-de- 
Spot done tief Ali’s gran’ hat.’’ 

**He did, did he? Well, he’ll have to give it 
back,’’ said Neil. 

He eyed the informer suspiciously, for Afri- 
cans rarely tell tales about one another’s thefts. 
But when he arrived at the station he had 
Johnny called before him and made him restore 
the helmet to Ali, who was to stay on and learn 
more of the white man’s wisdom. 

Shehu Oro Abwoll was greatly pleased with 
his first-born’s progress under the white man’s 
tuition. There was a moment when he had 
had a horrible fear that his son was going to 
shame his forefathers, but now he saw that 
Ali had gained not only wisdom but courage 
from the lieutenant’s example. He was very 
thankful to Neil. 

Ajumba put the rifle away and slipped over 
to Ali’s hut. He knew what he wanted. He 





jumped into Ali’s room like a hopping toad, 


find the massa overtaking him. Neil feared that | 
Ajumba might give away the trick; so he | 


with his head sunk down between his huge 
shoulders and his big teeth gleaming. 

‘*T savvy you!’’ he cried. ‘‘I savvy you no 
kill him leopard! You heap coward!’’ He spat 
like a soda siphon. ‘‘I go to de shehu and tell 
him him son heap big coward! I go tell him 
massa done juju de leopard!’’ 

Ali had had a trying day. His nerves were 
gone to pieces. And now, after all the adu- 
lation, just when he was _beginning to feel 
proud of himself and almost convinced that 
he had killed the leopard, came this raging 
man beast who threatened to tell all. 

He looked round his hut for a bribe to buy 
| silence, just as cunning Ajumba had expected. 

** Dash me you gran’ hat,’? Ajumba hissed, 
‘‘or I done tell you am coward!’’ 

Ali flung the hat to him in desperation. 
Thus Neil presently was astonished to see 
Ajumba strut into the house in the helmet and 
give Johnny-on-the-Spot a gloating grin. 

‘*Dat Ali done dash it me, sah,’’ Ajumba 
said before his massa could question him. 

Now Neil knew that Ali would not part 
from his pride and glory without some weighty 
reason. He thought of Ajumba’s denunciation 
of Johnny’s theft, and gradually he worked 
the whole thing out. In getting the helmet 
from Ali by blackmail Ajumba had not broken 
his promise never to tell of the trick by which 
Neil had saved Ali from the leopard. 

‘*Y ou limb of the Evil One,’’ he said, though 
not unkindly, for he was rather glad than 
otherwise to see the pompous Ali bereft of part 
of his absurd toggery, ‘‘you beat anything. 
Now get busy and clean that rifle, and — see 
here—don’t wear that helmet about the house.” 








wv. FUTURE ARCTIC WORK 


By Donald B. MacMillan 


turer discovered that ‘‘Oceanus,’’ the 

great river that on the ancient maps 
encircled all and marked the end of earth and 
heaven, was only a highway to new diseov- 
eries, man yearned to know what lay beyond 
the northern horizon. 

The authenticity of the old Norse sagas is 
somewhat in doubt. Wonderful and varied are 
the experiences therein narrated by those 
nomads of the sea, real explorers, who ven- 
tured across the stormy North Atlantic, who 
inhabited Iceland, who discovered Greenland 
and sailed recklessly northward along its west- 
ern shores in their small open boats. The most 
northern point that they reached has been the 
subject of controversy. As corroborative of 
their early accounts a story as told by an old 
woman of the Smith Sound tribe is replete 
with interest: 

‘*A long, long time ago the white men came, 
and they came in ships without masts and 
without sails. It was the time of year when 
nights were dark and days were bright and 
the great heaving restless sea was beginning to 
be at rest. The little auks had all gone south. 
But the ship could not go on because of the ice. 
Our men fastened strips of bearskin beneath 
their feet so that they would not slip, and 
with their killing lances and their harpoons 
they fought, and all the white men died. ’’ 

Such is the tradition in the tribe, and as such 
should not be lightly tossed aside as fiction. 
There is evidence here that arctic exploration 
is much older than recorded in history. 


Pie= the time when some hardy adven- 


GREAT REGIONS UNEXPLORED 


FTER the discovery and exploration of 
our eastern shores man turned his ship 
northward in the hope of finding a 

northwest passage to lead him westward to 
the fabled wealth of the Indies, the Mecca of 
the merchant of Europe. As he skirted the 
shores of Nova Scotia, of Newfoundland, of 
Labrador, he noticed that his days lengthened 
into the nights; the lesser stars disappeared ; 
twilight prevailed. Finally, he reached that 
spot where the sun failed to dip and rolled 
along the northern horizon to rise up into the 
morning of a new day. 

Here was a land of contrasts! Of congealed 
rivers of ice and babbling brooks! Of eternal 
snows and blossoming flowers! Stretching 
northward were snowcapped peaks and an 
impenetrable field of ice. Beyond that, what? 
To solve the mystery ships were built to smash 
through it, submarines were planned to go 
beneath it, and one airship has sailed away 
over it. But man has never given up. His 
— has been onward toward the top of the 
earth. 

When his ship was blocked by ice he har- 
nessed himself to his sledge, plodded on through 
deep snow, erossed treacherous thin ice, sur- 
mounted pressure -ridges, ascended glaciers 
and planted his flag at Farthest North. April 
6, 1909, marked the culmination of centuries 
of heroic endeavor. 

Naturally, we should think, now that the 
extreme northern point has been reached, that 
all intervening lands have been explored, and 
their coast lines accurately delineated. But so 
great has been the rush to get northward, and 
$0 anxious has been man ,to grasp the great 
prize at the end of the earth, that lands almost 





at our very door have been neglected. Thou- 
sands of miles of coast line are indicated on 
maps by dotted conjectural lines. Interiors of 
vast lands are blank white areas; not a river, 
not a lake, not a mountain, as if the rugged 
picturesque arctic lands erowned with glisten- 
ing glaciers and snowcapped peaks and dotted 
with innumerable lakes were great Saharan 
deserts. Miles and miles have 


repeated at the present time with very little 
modification: ‘*The Labrador Peninsula is less 
known than the interior of Africa or the wastes 
of Siberia.’? The country is, as it were, a 
highly interesting book of knowledge that has 
never really been opened. We have merely 
examined the cover. Of its coast line north of 





Hamilton Inlet no accurate charts have ever 
; been published. Literally hun- 





never been traversed by man; 
they have been mapped from 
a ship’s deck by eye alone. 

I hold that we should ex- 
plore every land, however re- 
mote and however desolate ; 
that we should lay down its 
eoast line accurately, inform 
ourselves of its physical 
eharacteristics, study its bird 
life, classify its botanical spe- 
cies, know its people; that 
we should substitute facts for 
ignoranee, conjecture, guess- 
work and absurd theory. 
Progress is what the ever- 
active mind of man is groping 
for in every science, in every 
field of work, but, strange to 
relate, the ordinary reader 
finds difficulty in applying the 
principle to arctic work. 

Many a hard-headed prac- 
tical business man, when his 
attention is called to arctic 
work, visualizes icebergs, 
snow - buried lands, raging 
blizzards, staggering men, 
emaciated dogs and empty 
sledges, and exclaims, ‘‘What 
is the use? There is nothing 
there!’? He means nothing of 
commercial value. Yet there 
is—and I should tell youabout 
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arctic regions. He led 
the Crocker Land Ex- 
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the Cabot Labrador 
party of 1910. 


dreds of islands are nameless 
and not on the map at all. 
Seores of beautiful rivers 
wend back among the hills, 
teeming with trout and sal- 
mon, into which a fly has 
never been dropped. 

Standing on the height of 
land in 1910, we saw the in- 
terior as a succession of shim- 
mering lakes. Throughout 
our whole journey from the 
sea to the George River our 
longest portage did not exceed 
a mile. Food was easily ob- 
tainable. Birds and fish were 
abundant and we saw caribou 
repeatedly. Here the man of 
science may delve to his 
heart’s content. 

‘*Suppesed to breed in 
Labrador’? is a common re- 
mark concerning many species 
of northern birds. We should 
study its bird life thoroughly, 
not on a rapid summer trip 
of one month when birds are 
nesting in the interior, but 
throughout the year, and not 
for one year, but for several. 

Its flora presents a very in- 
teresting field for the trained 
botanist, for Labrador stands 
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the valuable things there if I 

cared to dwell upon a matter of secondary im- 
portance. Millions and millions of dollars have 
been derived from the whale fishery alone—a 
venture founded upon the reports of the ex- 
plorer, who has plodded on with new land as 
his objective, regardless of its money value. A 
conservative estimate of the wealth accumu- 
lated from furs obtained from beyond the arctic 
cirele during the last fifty years would give 
us a row of figures so astounding that the 
ordinary man could not grasp its meaning. I 
could mention the copper and cryolite mines 
of Greenland, the coal mines of Spitzbergen 
and other sources of wealth, but they are, as I 
have said, secondary to real aretie work, which 
is exploratory and scientific. : 


MYSTERIOUS LABRADOR 


ET us look at the map of Labrador, situ- 
is ated at the entrance to the arctic regions. 
It is subarctic geographically, but truly 
arctic in all other respects ; for fields of ice block 
its door for eight months of the year, owing to 
the presence of the cold current that comes 
sweeping out of the Polar Sea down the Baffin 
Land and Labrador coast. 
What Prof. Alpheus S. Packard of Brown 
University wrote of Labrador in 1870 may be 


at the door of the arctic. With- 
in a few hours the traveler can 
pass from the bleak, barren, gray, iee-scoured 
rocks of the outer islands to warm, wooded, 
flower-besprinkled valleys, and on up above the 
ice line of the great glacier that during the ice 
age flowed from the interior to the sea. 

To the ethnologist the Eskimo is of interest 
as showing what has been accomplished by the 
controlling influence of whites during the last 
one’ hundred and fifty years. About 1770 the 
Eskimo was invited to leave his partly exca- 
vated dirt and skin house and construct his 
wooden shack beneath the walls of the Mora- 
vian church. To-day the Eskimo of Labrador 
is living only because of the heroic endeavors 
of brave missionaries who had the courage to 
demand of the Newfoundland government that 
it give to the Eskimos one hundred thousand 
acres of land in the vicinity of each and every 
church established. 

The old villages remain scattered up and 
down the coast, where anyone can see the 





houses and connecting passages faintly out- 
| lined on southerly slopes, or on the summits 
|of low peninsulas commanding a view of sea 
/and bay. Buried beneath the débris of cen- 
| turies, there must be a wealth of material 
| from which anyone could read the life history 
of the ancestors of the present-day Eskimo. To 
my knowledge not a spade or pick has ever 


touched many of these sites, nor has an ethnol- 
ogist ever visited the outer islands to confirm 
the reports of the Eskimos that there are to be 
found there the remains of old Norse houses— 
possibly an answer to that ever - recurrent 
question, ‘‘What became of the lost colony of 
Greenland that disappeared during the elev- 
enth and twelfth centuries ?’’ 

A station in Labrador established by college 
or society for exploration and scientific work 
would richly repay the expenditure of a few 
thousand dollars. 

Hudson Bay, although entered more than 
three hundred years ago, has been reluctant 
to give up its seerets. Since the early days of 
Henry Hudson, Middleton, Knight, Luke Fox 
and Parry, who failed to find a passage lead- 
ing westward into the Pacific, the explorer has 
passed it by and has directed his ship north- 
ward to Lancaster, Jones and Smith sounds. 


A CHANCE FOR THE EXPLORER 


TS shores are only roughly delineated, its 
islands not at all. The coast line of: South- 
ampton Island, at least eight hundred 

miles long, is entirely conjectural. Probably 
no land of the size in the whole arctie region 
would be more productive of valuable results 
than that magnificent island in the northern 
part of Hudson Bay. What a fine piece of 
work it presents for a young topographer! 
And what a field of work for the zodlogist, 
ornithologist and ethnologist! The last of its 
inhabitants, an extremely interesting tribe, 
are gone, exterminated only a few years ago 
by contact with civilization ; but their houses, 
weapons, utensils and graves remain and await 
the chance to contribute to the report of an 
enthusiastic man of science. 

But Baffin Land offers the greatest prize,~ 
for its interior is virtually unknown and a 
thousand miles of its coast line a blank. Fiord 
after fiord runs back into the hills, to be lost in 
broken lines. Man will never be content until 
he has followed them all to their end, until he 
has climbed the ice cap and the highest moun- 
tain, until he has paddled up through the rapids 
and has followed the rivers to their source. 
Years ago in the days of Martin Frobisher it 
was called the Meta Incognita. The name may 
still be applied to it. Gradually it is being 
brought out of the mist by whalemen, fur 
traders and missionaries. Already two very 
large roughly defined lakes vary the monotony 
of its blank interior. The next generation will 
see it as it is, cut by rivers and valleys, dotted 
with ponds and lakes, and marked by mountain 
peaks. The present visualizes only snow and ice. 

Within the Polar Basin one great section yet 
remains unexplored. It lies northwest of the 
Parry Islands and due north of Alaska; its 
area is about half a million square miles. There 
are sound reasons for believing that it is noth- 
ing more than a field of ice; and there are 
reasons equally sound to show that it is a vast 
tract of land. 

With our dogs and sledges in 1914 we pen- 
etrated into that unknown region for one hun- 
dred and fifty miles. From our last camp on the 
Polar Sea we looked long and earnestly toward 
the west. The horizon was unbroken. A perfect 
mirage, however, of a distant land persisted in 
following us on our return and was even vis- 
ible from the heights of Cape Thomas Hubbard 
on the northern shores of Axel Heiberg Island. 
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The mystery will probably be settled within 
the next few years, when man has conquered 
the air. The aviator may well laugh as he 
skims over glaciers in a few minutes where 
man and his dogs have plodded for days, or 
passes high over treacherous thin ice, deep 
snows and pressure ridges—obstacles that have 
defeated the plans of many an explorer. 

The lighter-than-air machine, a dirigible or 
Zeppelin, would be ideal for certain kinds of 
northern work, such as the proving or disprov- 
ing of a reported land on the Polar Sea, for 
studying the physical characteristics of the 
Polar Basin during the warm summer months, 
for visiting the pole if a person desired to do 
s0,—though little would be gained by such a 
visit, —for establishing a meteorological station 
on the Greenland Ice, Cap, for studying the 
condition of northern lands during the summer 
months, hitherto only visited by dog team 
during the winter. 

The really valuable results of the future, 
both geographical and scientific, are to be 
obtained during the summer months, hitherto 


SONS OF 





so difficult to work in because the lack of 
snow renders dogs and sledges useless. When 
the money is forthcoming, a Zeppelin or diri- 
gible, working from an easily accessible central 
station in northern Labrador, could accomplish 
more during the three months of July, August 
and September than man and his dogs have 
accomplished in three years. 

When man is through with his northern 
work and when white spots have been removed 
from the globe, there will be no more Hollow 
Earth clubs, no Garden of Eden at the pole, no 
Isles of the Blest, no Hyperboreans, no Mero- 
pians, no Hedone, the stream of gladness, or 
Lype, the stream of sorrow, no description 
such as: ‘*This land is not too cold, not too 
warm; free from disease; care and sorrow are 
unknown there; the earth is without dust and 
sweetly perfumed; the rivers run in beds of 
gold, and instead of pebbles they roll down 
pearls and precious stones.’’ The curtain 
through which man has faintly seen the Arctic 
will lift, and far-fetched conceptions will give 
way to facts. 


LIBERTY 


™ Theodore Goodridge Roberts 


IFE was very dull round 
¥ Beaver Dam after 
Peter had gone away. 
John and Constance Stark- 
ley and Flora and Emma 
felt that every room of the old house was so 
full of memories of the three boys that they 
could not think of anything else. John Stark- 
ley worked early and late, but a sense of 
numbness was always at his heart. There were 
times when he glowed with pride and even 
when he flamed with anger, but he was always 
ecnscious of the weight on his heart. His grief 
was partly for his wife’s grief. 

He awoke suddenly very early one morning 
and heard his wife sobbing quietly. That had 
happened several times before, and sometimes 
she had been asleep and at other times awake. 
Now she was asleep, lonely for her boys even 
in her dreams. He thought of waking her; and 
then he reflected that, if awake, she would 
hide her tears, which now perhaps were giving 
her some comfort in her dreams. 

But he could not find his own sleep again. 
He lighted a candle, put on a few clothes and 
went downstairs to the sitting room. There 
were books everywhere, of all sorts, in that 
comfortable and shabby room. The brown 
wooden clock on the shelf above the old Frank- 
lin stove ticked drearily. It marked ten minutes 
past two. Mr. Starkley dipped into a volume 
of Charles Lever and wondered why he had 
ever laughed at its impossible anecdotes and 
pasteboard love scenes. He tried a report of 
the New Brunswick Agricultural Society and 
found that equally dry. A flyleaf of Treas- 
ure Island held his attention, for on it was 
penned in a round hand, ‘‘Flora with Dick’s 
love, Christmas, 1914.’? 

‘*He was only a boy then,’’? murmured the 
father. ‘‘Less than a year ago he was only a 
boy, and now he is a man, knowing hate and 
horror and fatigue—a man fighting for his life. 
They are all boys! Henry and Peter—Peter 
with his grand farm and fast mares, and his 
eyes like Connie’s. ’’ 

John Starkley got out of his chair, trembling 
as if with cold. He walked round the room, 
clasping his hands before him. Then he took 
the candle from the table and held it up to the 
shelf above the stove. There stood photographs 
of his boys, in uniform. He held the little 
flame close to each photograph in turn. 

‘“Three sons,’’ he said. ‘‘' Three good sons— 
and not one here now!’’ 

A cautious rat-tat on the glass of one of the 
windows brought him out of his reveries with 
a start. He went to the window without a 
moment’s hesitation, held the candle high and 
saw a face looking in at him that he did not 
recognize for a moment. It was a frightened 
and shamed face. The eyes met his for a frac- 
tion of a second and then shifted their glance. 

‘* James Hammond! ’’ exclaimed Mr. Stark- 

‘“Of all people!’ 

He set the candle on the table and pushed 
up the lower sash of the window, letting in a 
gust of cold wind that extinguished the light 
behind him. He could see the bulk of his un- 
timely visitor against the vague starlight. 

‘*Come in, James, ’’ he said. ‘‘ By the window 
or the door, as you like.’’ 

‘“Thank you, Mr. Starkley,’’ said Hammond 
in guarded tones. ‘‘The window will-do. No 
strangers about, I suppose? Just the family ?’’ 

‘‘Only my wife and daughters,’’ replied the 
farmer, and turned to relight the candle. 

Jim Hammond got quickly across the sill, 
pulled the sash down and after it the green- 
linen shade. He stood near the wall, twirling his 
hat in his hand and shuffling his feet. When Mr. 
Starkley turned to him, he swallowed hard, 
glanced up and then as swiftly down again. 





Chapter Five, in which Peter's room 
at Beaver Dam is again occupied 





‘*Queer time to make a 
eall,’’? said Hammond at 
last. ‘‘Near three o’clock, 
Mr. Starkley. I was glad 
to see your light at the 
window. I was scared to 
tap on the window, at first, 
for fear you’d send me 
away.’’ 

‘*Send you away ?’’ 
queried the farmer. ‘‘Why 
did you fear that, Jim? 
You, or any other friend, 
are welcome in this house 
at any hour of the day or 
night. But I must admit 
that your visit has taken 
me by surprise. I thought 
you were far away from 
this peaceful and lonely 
country, my boy — far 
away in Flanders.’’ 

The blood flushed over 
Jim’s face, and he stared 
at the farmer. 

‘*You thought I was in 
Flanders,’’ he said. ‘‘In 
Flanders— me! So you 
don’t know about me, Mr. 
Starkley? Peter didn’t 
tell you about me? That— 
that’s impossible. Don’t 
you know—and everyone 
else ?’’ 

‘*T don’t know what 
you are talking about,’’ 
replied Mr. Starkley, as 
he pushed Jim into an 
armchair. ‘‘I can see that 
you are tired, however, 
and in distress of some 
sort. Why are you here, 
Jim—and why are you 
not in uniform? Tell me—and if I can help you 
in any way you may be sure that I will. Rest 
here, and I’ll get you something to eat. I did 
not notice at first how bad you look, Jim.’’ 

‘* Never mind the food! ’’ muttered young 
Hammond. ‘‘ I’m not hungry, sir—not to 
matter, that is. But I’m dog-tired. I’ve been 
hiding about in the woods and in people’s 
barns for a long time—and walking miles and 
miles. I—you say you don’t know—I am a 
deserter—and worse. ’’ 

**You didn’t go to France with your regi- 
ment? You deserted ?’’ 

‘*T didn’t go anywhere with it. Why didn’t 
Peter tell you? I came home on pass—and gave 
them the slip. I—Peter was sent here to fetch 
me back. And he didn’t tell you! And you 
thought I was in France! I came here because 
I was ashamed to go home.’’ 

He suddenly leaned forward in his chair, 
with his elbows on his knees, and covered his 
face with his hands. His shoulders shook. John 
Starkley continued to gaze at him in silence 
for a minute or two, far too amazed and upset 
and bewildered to know what to say or do. He 
felt a -great pity for the young man, whom he 
had always known as a prosperous and self- 
confident person. To see him thus—shabby, 
weary, ashamed and reduced to tears—was a 
most pitiful thing. A deserter! A coward! But 
even so, who was he to judge? Might not his 
sons have been like this, exeept for the mercy 
of God? Even now any one of his boys, or all 
three of them, might be in great need of help 
and kindness. He went over and laid a hand 
gently on his visitor’s shoulder. 

‘*T don’t know what you have done, exactly, 
or anything at all of your reason for doing it, 
but you are the son of a friend of mine and 
have been a comrade of one of my sons,’’ he 








said. ‘‘Look upon me as a friend, Jim. You 
say you are a deserter. Well, I heard you. It 
is bad—but here is my hand.’”’ 

Jim Hammond raised his head and looked 
at Mr. Starkley with a tear-stained face. 

‘‘Do you mean that?’’ he asked; and at the 
other’s nod he grasped the extended hand. 

Mr. Starkley asked him no more questions 
then, but brought cold ham from the pantry 
and cider from the cellar and ate and drank 
with him. The visitor’s way with the food and 
drink told its own story and sharpened the 
farmer’s pity. They went upstairs on tiptoe. 

‘This is Peter’s room,’’ said Mr. Starkley. 
‘Sleep sound and as long as you please—till 
dinner time, if you like. And don’t worry, 
Jim.”’ 

The farmer returned to his own room and 
found his wife sleeping quietly. He wakened 
her and told her of young Hammond’s visit 
and all that he knew of his story. 

‘*T am glad you took him in,’’ she said. ‘‘We 
must help him for our boys’ sakes, even if he 
is a deserter. ’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ answered Mr. Starkley, ‘‘we must 
help him through his shame and trouble—and 
then he may right the other matter of his own 
free will. We’ll give him a chance, anyway.’’ 

It was dinner time when Jim Hammond 
awoke from his sleep of physical and nervous 
exhaustion. He was puzzled to know where 
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WHEN MR. STARKLEY TURNED TO HIM, HE SWALLOWED HARD, 
GLANCED UP AND THEN AS SWIFTLY DOWN AGAIN 


he was at first, but the memory of the night’s 
adventure came to him, bringing both shame 
and relief. He had no watch to tell him the 


/time, and there was no clock in the room. He 


had brought nothing with him—not a watch, 
or a dollar, or a shirt—nothing except his guilt 
and his shame. He flinched at the thought of 
meeting Mrs. Starkley and the girls. 

A knock sounded on his door, and John 
Starkley looked in and wished him good morn- 
ing. ‘‘If you get up now, Jim, you’ll bein time 
for dinner, ’’ he said. ‘‘ Here is hot water and a 
shaving kit—and a few duds of Henry’s and 
Peter’s you can use if you care to. Set your 
mind at rest about the family, Jim. I have 
told my wife all that I know myself, and she 
feels as I do. As for the girls—well, I will let 
them know as much as is necessary. We mean 
to help you to get on your feet again, Jim.’’ 

The deserter shaved with care, dressed in 
his own seedy garments and went slowly down- 
stairs. He entered the kitchen. Mrs. Starkley 
and Flora were there, busy about the midday 
dinner. They looked up at him and smiled as 
he appeared in the doorway, but their eyes 
and Flora’s quick change of color told him of 
the quality of their pity. They would feel the 
same, he knew, for any broken and drunken 
tramp in the ditch. But he was a more despi- 
eable thing than a drunken tramp.. He was a 
deserter, a coward. They knew that of him, 
for he saw it in their eyes that tried to be so 
frank and kind; and that was not the worst of 
him. He could not advance from the threshold 
or meet their glances again. 

Mrs. Starkley went to the young man quickly 
and, taking his hand in hers, drew him into 
the room. Flora came forward and gave him 
her hand and said she was glad to see him; 


| and then Emma came in from the dining room 








and said, ‘‘Hello, Mr. Hammond! I hope you 
can stay here a long time; we are very lonely. ’’ 

His heart was so shaken by those words that 
his tongue was suddenly loosened. He looked 
desperately, imploringly round, and his face 
went red as fire and then white as paper. 

**T’ll stay—if you’ll let me—until I pick up 
my nerve again,’’ he said quickly and un- 
steadily. ‘‘Keep me hidden here from Stanley 
and my folks. I’ll work like a nigger. I ama 
deserter, as you all know—and I know that 
Peter didn’t tell you so. I’d do anything for 
him, after that. I’m a runaway soldier, but it 
wasn’t because I was afraid to fight. 1’1l show 
you, as soon as I’m fit—I’ll go and fight. It 
was my beastly temper and drink that did for 
me. I’ve been near crazy since. But I’ll show 
you my gratitude some day—if you give mea 
chance now to work round to feeling something 
like a man again. ’’ 

Flora and Emma were tongue-tied by the 
stress of their emotions. They could only gaze 
at their guest with tear-dimmed eyes. But Mrs. 
Starkley went close to him and put a hand on 
each of his drooped shoulders. 

‘*Of course, my dear boy,’’ she said. ‘‘You 
are only a boy, Jim—a year or two younger 
than Henry, I think. Trust us to help you.”’ 

During dinner they talked about the coun- 
try, the war, the weather and the stock—about 
almost everything but Jim Hammond’s affairs. 

‘*What do you want me to do this afternoon ?” 
asked Jim when the meal was over. 
‘“*T don’t know much about farm 
work, but I can use an axe and can 
handle horses. ’’ 

‘*T was ploughing this morning; 
and this may be our last day before 
the frost sets in hard,’’ said Mr. 
Starkley. ‘‘ What about hitching 
Peter’s mares to a second plough ?’’ 

‘Suit me fine,’’ said Jim. 

It was a still, bright October after- 
noon, with a glow in the sunshine, 
a smell of fern and leaf in the air 
and a veil of blue mist on the far- 
ther hills. Frosts had nipped the 
surface of things lightly a score of 
times but had not yet struck deep. 
Jim Hammond, in a pair of Peter’s 
long - legged boots, guided a long 
plough behind Peter’s black and 
sorrel mares. The mares pulled 
steadily, and the bright plough cut 
smoothly through the sod of the old 
meadow. Over against the fir woods 
on the far side of the meadow John 
Starkley went back and forth behind 
his grays. 

Jim rested frequently at the end 
of a furrow, for he was not in the 
pink of condition. He noticed, for 
the first time in his life, the faint 
perfume of the turned loam and torn 
grass roots. He liked it. His fur- 
rows, a little uneven at first, became 
straighter and more even until they 
were soon almost perfect. 

As the red sun was sinking toward 
the western forests, Emma appeared, 
climbing over the rail fence from a 
grove of young red maples. She car- 
ried something under one arm. She 
waved a hand to her father but came 
straight to Jim. He stopped the 
mares midway the furrow. 

‘*T made these gingernuts my- 
self,’’ said Emma, holding out an 
uncovered tin box to him. ‘‘See, they 
are still hot. Have some. ’’ 

He accepted two and found them very good. 
The girl looked over his work admiringly and 
told him she had never seen straighter furrows 
except a few of Peter’s ploughing. Then she 
warned him that in half an hour she would 
blow a horn for him to stop and went across 
to her father with what was left of the ginger- 
nuts. Hammond went on unwinding the old 
sod into straight furrows until the horn blew 
from the house. 

After supper he played cribbage with Mr. 
Starkley; and that night he slept soundly and 
without dreaming. He woke early enough to 
do his share of the feeding and milking before 
breakfast. The ploughs worked again that day, 
but the next night brought a frost that held 
tight. 

The days went by peacefully for Jim Ham- 
mond. He never went on the highway or away 
from Beaver Dam and Peter’s place. Some- 
times, when people came to the house, he sat 
by himself in his room upstairs. He did his 
share of all the barn work, twice a week helped 
Mrs. Starkley and the girls with the churning 
and cut cordwood and fence rails every day. 
He never talked much, but at times his manner 
was almost cheerful. And so the days passed 
and October ran into November. Snow came 
and letters from France and England. The 
family treated him like one of themselves, with 
never a question to embarrass him or a word 
to hurt him. He heard news of his family ocea- 
sionally, but never tried to, see them. 

‘*They think I am somewhere in the States, 
hiding—or that’s what father thinks, ’’ he said 
to Flora. ‘‘Some day I’ll write to mother— 
from France. ’? 

December came, and Christmas. Jim kept 
house that day while the others drove to Stan- 
ley and attended the Christmas service in the 
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church on the top of the long hill. A week 
later a man in a coonskin coat drove up to the 
kitchen door. Jim recognized him through the 
window as the postmaster of Stanley and re- 
tired up the back stairs. John Starkley, who had 
just come in from the barns, opened the door. 

‘*A cablegram for you, Mr. Starkley,’’ said 
the postmaster. ‘‘It was wired through from 
Fredericton. ’’ 

He held out the thin envelope. Mr. Starkley 
stared at it, but did not move. His eyes nar- 
rowed, and his face looked suddenly old. 

“*No call to be afraid of it,’’ said the post- 
master, who was also the telegraph operator. 
**T received it and know what’s in it.’’ 

Mr. Starkley took it then and tore it open. 

‘*Peter wounded. Doing fine. Dick Starkley’’ 
is what he read. He sighed with relief and 
called to Mrs. Starkley and the girls. Then he 
invited the man from Stanley in to dinner, 
saying he would see to the horse in a minute. 


FROM THE MAIN 





‘*You can’t expect much better news than 
that from men in France,’’ John Starkley said 
to his wife. ‘‘Wounded and doing fine—why, 
that’s better than no news, by a long shot. He 
will be safe out of the line now for weeks, 
perhaps for months. Perhaps he will even get 
to England. He is safe at this very minute, 
any way.’”’ 

He excused himself, went upstairs and told 
Jim Hammond the news. 

‘*That is twice for Peter already,’’ he said, 
‘tonce right at home and once in Flanders. If 
this one isn’t any worse than the first, we have 
nothing to worry about. ’’ 

‘*] hope it is just bad enough to give him a 
good long rest,’’ said Jim in a low voice. 

The postmaster stayed to dinner, and Emma 
smuggled roast beef and pudding up to Jim in 
his bedroom. No sooner had that visitor gone 
than another drove up. This other was Vivia 
Hammond; and once more Jim retired to his 


By Charles Boardman Hawes 


im HE schooner 
‘ Pauline, moving 
like a slim, dim 


shadow in the driving 
mist, ploughed stead- 
ily through the swiftly 
running seas. Her 
sheets were taut, her 
sails close-reefed, and 
two men held her buck- 
ing wheel. 

Somewhere off in the fog a steamer was 
whistling dolefully. The whistle sounded again, 
hoarser and nearer; its deep voice seemed in 
the dim light to come from every side, and the 
mate of the schooner turned nervously, looking 
now off the port quarter, now astern and now 
to starboard. 

‘*Better blow the old horn again, Jornsen,’’ 
he remarked. ‘‘Blow the horn and put your 
helm over. I’ve been hearing that whistle 
yonder longer than I like.’’ 

Again the whistle sounded and again. It 
seemed to be drawing nearer. 

With weary patience Jornsen put the horn 
to his lips and blew violently. ‘‘ ’Tain’t likely 
they can hear a tin horn!’’ he growled. 

The mate said nothing but listened anxiously. 

Jornsen blew again. ‘‘They’re coming our 
way,’” he said. 

Still the mate listened. ‘‘Hear that?’’ he 
cried suddenly. ‘‘Give me the horn!’’ 

He took a deep breath and sent a raucous 
‘*blat’’ out into the mist. ‘‘Listen!’’ he said. 

He had scarcely spoken when the whistle 
boomed almost overhead, the thunder of rush- 
ing water enveloped the Pauline, and the tow- 
ering bows of a steam freighter, black and keen, 
loomed out of the mist. The prow struck the 
schooner amidships and sliced through bul- 
warks, hull and deck. 

From forward came muffled shouts and yells. 
Five men scrambled out of the forecastle and 
raced aft, led by the cook, who emerged with 
marvelous celerity from the galley, while Jorn- 
sen leaped to the rail and seized the painter of 
the boat towing astern. 

‘*Tumble into the boat!’’ the mate yelled. 
‘*Lively, there! Where’s the old man? Cap’n 
Powers!’’ He paused, but got no 
answer. ‘‘Cap’n Powers!’’ 

As the freighter backed away 
with her engines reversed, the men 
on her deck came running forward 
and leaned over the rail, staring 
down at the smaller craft, which 
had heeled heavily to starboard. 

The mate shook his fist at them. 
He was very young. ‘‘Yeeah! You 
old barnacles’ camp meeting!’’ he 
shouted. Then he turned his back 
on the freighter, for his men still 
stood by waiting for him. A wave 
broke over the Pauline and swept 
along the deck, surging to his knees 
and almost carrying him away. 

‘*Come on, Mr. Quinn, hustle 
along there!’’ Jornsen shouted. 
‘*There ain’t no time to waste!’’ 

But Mate Mike Quinn did not 
come. ‘‘Where’s Cap’n Powers?’’ 
he asked again. 

The men looked round uncer- 
tainly. 

With a quick glance Mate Quinn 
appraised the chances of the schoon- 
er’s keeping afloat and saw that 
they were slender. The crew were 
fighting with outstretched oars to 
control the boat. ‘‘ You fellows, 
shove off!’’ he cried. ‘‘The boat’ll 
be stove to matchwood if you don’t. 
I’ll take a chance and look up the 
skipper.’’? He paused at the com- 
panionway. ‘‘I tell ye, shove off the 
boat before she’s stove against the 
schooner !’? he yelled. 

While they still hesitated, the 














wind and the sea lifted the boat and flung it 
against the rail.’ The rail cracked, the boat 
hook broke, some one fended the boat off with 
an oar, and it fell away into the fog. As the 
men swung their oars and headed into the 
wind the white seas between the boat and 
the Pauline widened swiftly. 

Quinn scrambled down the companionway 
into the dark cabin and found that it had be- 
come suddenly unfamiliar. The lantern was 
out; the matches were wet; water washed 
ankle-deep across the floor, and the furniture 
had tipped out of place. Before he reached the 
door of the captain’s stateroom small waves 
were licking at the calves of his legs. Feeling 
his way in the darkness, he was startled when 
an overturned chair, floating back and forth, 
bumped against his knees. A tobacco box, fall- 
ing from the shelf now almost over his head, 
struck his shoulders. He thrust out his hand, 
touched the stateroom door and groped for 
the knob. But the door would not open; it 
was jammed fast. 

He put his head close to it. ‘‘Cap’n Powers!’’ 
he called. ‘‘Cap’n Powers!’’ 

From inside came the captain’s voice, un- 
afraid but exasperated : 

‘* What in thunder’s happened ? I’m all 
right, but I can’t get out of here. The door’s 
jammed. Where in tunket is all this water com- 
ing from ?’’ 

Quinn braced himself against the rolling and 
pitching of the schooner and chuckled at the 
old man’s wrath. ‘‘I’ll have ye out in a 
minute!’’ he called. ‘‘We’ve run into what ye 
might call a collision!’’ 

He took hold of the knob and put his foot 
against the wall. The knob broke and came off 
in his hands. He ran his fingers over the door 
and, finding nothing by which he could open 
it, stood bewildered. 

Now the skipper spoke again—his voice had 
changed strangely and was almost lost in the 
sibilant whisper of inrushing water: 

‘*Mike, the deadlight’s busted—water is com- 
ing in fast—it’s up to my waist! Mike, I’m 
going to be drowned!’’ 

For a moment Mate Mike Quinn heard a 
frantic bumping against the inside of the door. 
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room. Vivia had heard of the cablegram, but 
nothing of its import. Her small face was white 
with anxiety. 

‘*What is it?’’ she cried. ‘‘‘The cable—what 
is it about?’’ 

‘*Peter is right as rain—wounded but doing 
fine,’’ said John. 

Vivia cried and then laughed. 

**T love Peter, and I don’t care who knows 
it!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘I hope he has lost a 
leg, so they’ll have to send him home. That 
sounds dreadful—but I love him so—and what 
does a leg matter?’’ She turned to Mrs. 
Starkley. ‘‘ Did he ever tell you he loved me?’’ 
she asked. 

‘*He didn’t have to tell us,’’ answered Mrs. 
Starkley, smiling. 

** He does! He does! ’’ exclaimed the girl, 
and then began to ery again; and Jim, impris- 
oned upstairs, wished she would go home. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


TRUCK 


‘*Mike, the water’s up to my shoulders!’’ 

Not even the mate’s finger nails could get 
any hold on the well-made panels. 

‘* Mike! It’s up to my neck! Don’t stay, 
Mike! Get out while the goin’s go-g—bl-bl —’’ 
In the darkness Mate Quinn faced the door 
that every minute swelled and set more firmly 
in its frame. Now even in the cabin the water 
was rising well above his knees. 

**Go while the going was good ?’’ He laughed 
hysterically ; he was little more than twénty 
years old. Looking back, he barely could discern 
the faint light coming through the companion- 
way, which had turned grotesquely almost on 
one side. 

Now the water surging back and forth in the 
cabin was thigh-deep, and everything was tilted 
at an alarming angle. He thrust out his hands 
at random and encountered first the table, then 
a box of charts. The table was too big, the box 
of charts too light. 

Floating débris swirled round him: books, 
a sofa pillow that the captain’s wife had 
made; but he groped for something heavy 
enough to serve his purpose, and at last he 
found a chair. 

Raising the chair above his head, he drove 
its legs against the door and shattered the 
panels with one blow. As a stream of water 
cascaded from the hole, he thrust his hand 
through and got a firm hold on the door itself. 
He pulled now, desperately and with a pur- 
chase that neither he nor the skipper had been 
able to get before, and the door flew open with 
a rush of water, pitching him on his back in 
the flooded cabin. 

Half blinded, he got on his feet and waded 
forward. ‘‘Where are you?’’ he cried. 

There was no answer. 

‘*Where are you?’’ 

He brushed aside a mass of floating blankets 
that wound round him and impeded him, and 
felt his way through the stateroom door. There, 
half lying on the bunk, half on the floor, he 
found the unconscious skipper. 

Half dragging, half carrying him, the mate 
waded to the companionway and climbed to 
the deck. Fifty yards off in the lifting fog he 
descried the schooner’s boat crowded to the 
gunwales ; down the wind he saw dimly a boat, 
launched from the freighter ; the boat had fallen 
astern and was rowing toward the wrecked 
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vessel. The freighter itself was at a little dis- 
tance, nearer to it than either of the small 
boats. 

As he watched the deck of the schooner he 
saw that the high-water mark was rising inch 
by inch; only an occasional splash of foam 
marked the place where the forward deckhouse 
lay under the water; the hatches were buried 
deep. Slowly but inevitably the mortally 
wounded schooner was going down. 

The boat from the freighter had come up to 
leeward and was manceuvring to approach the 
schooner ; but the breaking seas kept it off, and 
the leaning masts and tangled sails threatened 
it even at a distance. It lay now in the strip 
of open water between the schooner and the 
freighter. In thé bow a man stood up with a 
coil of rope and hurled it through the air, but 
the wind caught it and threw it back. 

A giant wave swept over the schooner and 
curled under the boat, driving it back toward 
the freighter. An officer bawled hoarse orders, 
and the men pulled out from between the two 
larger craft. In that sea no boat could have 
approached the schooner from windward and 
have lived. Every attempt to approach from 
leeward had failed. The rail of the freighter 
was lined with men staring down at the two 
on the sinking schooner. 

For the moment, as schooner and freighter 
lay, a space of open water separated them. 
But as they drifted in the heavy seas they 
were coming slowly closer together. The masts 
of the schooner were tilted at an angle of thirty 
degrees. There would soon come a time, if the 
two craft continued to approach each other, 
when the topmasts of the schooner would be 
directly over the deck of the freighter. If at 
that instant a man were to drop from the main 
topmast — 

‘*Nothing venture, nothing have!’’? Quinn 
saw it all in a flash—the bobbing, unsteady rig- 
ging of the sinking schooner, the big freighter 
with the waves dashing against its iron sides, 
the chance that he could drop from the one to 
the other. If he failed — A following sea broke 
over him, almost tearing him from the com- 
panionway. 

As another sea broke over the stern, Quinn 
wedged the skipper between himself and the 
rigging and clung fast. The skipper stirred 
and groaned, and Quinn, dragging him, began 
to climb toward the topmast. Again and again 
the waves reached up to him and threatened 
to tear him off the rigging, but each time he 
maintained his hold. Now he was above the 
most far-reaching of them ; now he looked back 
at the almost submerged schooner, forward at 
the drifting freighter and down at the jumbled 
ocean. 

Now the schooner and the freighter were 
close together, but he had not climbed far 
enough to be over the other craft, and already 
the lifting waves, mountains of dark water, 
were almost licking the crosstrees. Now the 
mainsail of the schooner almost touched the 
bulwark of the freighter; now the waves 
dropped away to a deep trough, and the 
freighter receded half a cable’s length. 

Faintly from on board the freighter came 
the sound of a bell; it was this that Quinn 
had feared: to save herself she was about to 
leave the sinking windjammer; her propeller 
churned the green water to a yeasty white, 
and she began visibly to draw away. Already 
Quinn and Capt. Powers had reached the mast- 
head, but they were too late. 

For an instant Quinn seemed about to look 
straight down at the men on the deck of the 
other craft, and some one shouted hoarsely ; but 
immediately afterwards the freighter’s great 
sides towered above the two in the 
rigging, as she rose on a mighty 
sea, clear of the masts of the 
schooner. 

At that moment, when the young 
mate felt that every hope had failed 
him, the bell clanged again, and the 
freighter seemed to pause. Then 
she slid down into one of those 
vast hollows in the ocean that come 
when a giant wave has passed, the 
schooner was flung half round on 
the crest of the same retreating 
sea, and Mike Quinn saw beneath 
him a deck and safety. He let go 
the rigging and, carrying the cap- 
tain with him, dropped. 

There was a moment when the 
wind hummed in his ears; a rope 
broke his fall and turned him in 
the airy he thought he saw only 
the sea below; then the deck came 
up to meet him with a crash, and 
darkness followed. 

He woke in a stateroom berth. 

‘*Hello, there!’’ he said to the 
faeces that seemed to be looking at 
him from a long way off. Then he ‘ 
asked, ‘‘Where’s the Pauline?’’ 

Some one said, ‘‘At the bottom 
of Massachusetts Bay.’’ 

And some one else said, ‘‘He’ll 
be all right now.’’ 

From off in that same distance 
whence tlie faces were looking at 
him, he heard Capt. Powers’s deep 
voice crying, ‘‘ Thunder, yes! He’ll 
come around. He’s all right. He’s 
as tough as they make ’em!’’ 
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AN AMERICAN CEMETERY IN FRANCE 


FACT AND COMMENT 


F you understand the things that your friend 
leaves unsaid, you know your friend. 


I 


True Sport will never fail to train 
Not Arm alone but also Brain. 
ISERY may love company, but those who 
have been her guests do not recommend 
their hostess. 
ITERE are many ports where mail is deliv- 
ered on board ships in dock, but London is 
perhaps the only port in the world where mail 
is delivered on board ships lying at anchor. In 
each of the two postal districts into which the 
Thames River is divided, a postman makes his 
rounds every day in a craft that resembles a 
fishing boat. 
FOREMAN in the Missouri Pacific round- 
house at Osawatomie, Kansas, recently 
found a school of minnows in the tender of an 
engine that had been brought into the shop for 
repairs. How the minnows got into the tender, 
no one knows; but as they must have flourished 
there for some time, they probably are the 
most widely traveled fishes of their kind in 
the world. 
MAJORITY of the royal commission that 
was appointed to consider adopting the 
decimal system of coinage for use in Great 
Britain has reported itself as opposed to the 
change. In the opinion of the commissioners, 
the large part of the British people that reck- 
ons its income in shillings and pence would 
resent such interference with established terms 
of value ; and though the decimal system would 
be of advantage to those who keep accounts, 
to the majority of the people the benefits would 
be too slight to compensate for the confusion 
that would inevitably result from it. 
pe only survivor of the Alamo, Lewis P. 
Schilling, who was a child of four years 
when he was found under some bushes after 
the massacre, died last month. His long life 
was full of adventure. Kit Carson, the famous 
scout, adopted him, and he himself lived with 
the Indians for seventeen years and learned the 
languages and customs of several tribes. Going 
to California as a member of Frémont’s expe- 
dition, he helped to build the first wooden house 
in San Francisco. He served with the Twenty- 
third Ohio Infantry during the Civil War, and 
he is buried in the National Soldiers’ Ceme- 
tery near Los Angeles, California, where a 
squad of old men, themselves heroes of other 
days, fired a parting salute over his grave. 
RANCE, where it is the custom to pay 
pensions to the descendants of original 
pensioners until the line expires, still pays a 
pension to the D’Assas family, whose fore- 
father sacrificed his life on the eve of the battle 
of Klosterkamp in 1760 to keep the French 
army from being surprised. It also pays sev- 
enty-eight pensions that date from the First 
Empire to descendants of heroes of Austerlitz 
and Friedland. It paid the last La Boissi@re de 
Chambord six thousand livres a year until his 
death a few months ago, because a dauphin of 
France killed one of his ancestors, and until 
recently it paid a pension to the descendants 
of Montcalm. But the tremendous pension 
list, which is the more surprising because of 
the traditional thrift of the French, now has 
attracted the attention of economical legisla- 
tors and is likely to be much curtailed. 
EPRESENTATIVES of the Cooks and 
Stewards’ Union and of the American 
Steamship Owners’ Association recently have 


agreed that for a year to come the wage scale | 


of sea cooks shall not be increased. That, 
however, should deter no one from entering 
the profession. The life of a sea cook must be 
very satisfying, if writers of sea stories are to 
be believed. He lives among his shining pots 
and pans in a neat galley, with the best food 


| | to beguile his leisure hours. The world is his 


training school; the cooks of all nations are 
his instructors. Philosophers may well envy 
his opportunity to study human nature and to 
meditate; his art gives scope for the labors of 
a lifetime. He can content himself with mas- 
tering the simple fare of a ‘*‘ down -east’’ 
coaster, or, if he is ambitious, he can aspire 
to the cuisine of a transatlantic liner. What is 
a mere matter of wages compared with such 
advan S$? 
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INCONCLUSIVE PRIMARIES 


OW that the voters of the two great 
parties are supposed to have expressed 
their will,—their preference as to the 

men who are to be their candidates for Pres- 
ident, —what do we know about it? 

Chiefly this: that not one of the men pro- 
posed for the nomination by either side was 
supported in the primaries by one tenth of the 
members of his party. On the Democratic side, 
indeed, not one tenth of the members took the 
trouble to vote at all; and the absurdity of 
supposing that anything useful has been accom- 
plished by the preliminary election is empha- 
sized by the fact that Mr. Hoover, who in the 
Democratic primaries in the country as a whole 
received about as many votes as any other 
person, not only declares himself a Republican 
but says that he would not accept a nomina- 
tion by the Democratic convention. 

On the Republican side there is no state 
where the result has been decisively in favor 
of anyone. Gen. Wood has obtained pluralities 
in many states and will probably enter the Chi- 
cago convention with more delegates pledged to 
him than any other candidate. But in most of 
the states where he has won, his victory has 
been over one, or at most two, of the opposing 
candidates—not over all, for not all were in 
the canvass. Those who voted for him possibly 
preferred him to any other, but that cannot be 
assumed to be proved, for they did not have a 
fair chance to choose among all candidates. 

Michigan gave what has been called a mag- 
nifivent plurality to Senator Johnson. But it 
was only a plurality. The combined votes for 
three other candidates, all of whom represent 
principles different from those that he pro- 
fesses, greatly exceed the number that he had, 
so that it is clear that a large majority, even 
in that state, are opposed to him. 

In their own states ‘‘favorite sons’’ have 
either had their way without opposition or 
have had only a single opponent. Senator 
Harding had only Gen. Wood on the ballot 
against him; it was the same with Gov. 
Lowden, although a good many voters took 
the trouble to write in other names. Neither 
Senator Harding nor Gov. Lowden has been 
on any ballot in a state east of his own. More 
significant than anything else, perhaps, is the 
absence from Republican ballots in every state 
except California of the name of Mr. Hoover, 
who has undeniably a large following in the 
rank and file of the party everywhere, but 
none whatever among party ‘‘leaders.’’ The 
only way in which his followers could demon- 
strate his strength was by writing his name 
on their ballots. 

It is plain, therefore, that neither the Dem- 
ocratic nor the Republican convention has 
received any useful indication whom the 
people prefer as candidates. In one way that 
is fortunate: the delegates have been left en- 
tirely free to make their own choice. That is 
as it should be. They are representatives of 
constituents who have not told them what 
they wish them to do. If they have been 
wisely selected, they are more competent to 
make the choice than the indifferent members 
who djd not vote at all or than the scattering 
numbers who so distributed their votes that 
they gave no majority to anyone, but plurali- 
ties here and there to half a dozen. 

Have we not had a rather emphatic answer 
to the question, What is the use of Presidential 
primaries? 
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ESTABLISHING STANDARDS 
NE of the least known, and therefore 
Q least appreciated, offices of the govern- 
ment at Washington is the Bureau of 
Standards. Very few of the people of the coun- 
try are even aware that there is such a bureau, 
and not many of those who have heard of it 
know what it is and what it does. 
Standards—of what? Of everything that the 
senses can apprehend; of size, of weight, of 
shape, of the strength and the purity of mate- 
rials; of light, of color, of heat; of specific 
gravity; of electric units—in short, of every- 
thing about which science, industry or trade 
desires accurate knowledge. 
Some of the industrial organizations not only 








know of the existence of this agent of accuracy 
and of the researches that it makes at the 
expense of the government in useful fields but 
are seeking its aid in investigations that will 
be useful to them. For example, the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers has re- 
quested the bureau to study among other 
problems appearing in the industry that it 
represents the following questions: Is a fabric 
made from carded yarn or one made from 
worsted yarn better for warmth and wear? Is 
cloth made by mixing cotton or shoddy with 
pure wool as warm as cloth made of pure wool 
alone, and will it wear. as long? What stand- 
ards in dyestuffs should be established ? 

Those are less than half of the subjects that 
the association has presented for the bureau to 
study and that the bureau has admitted to be 
proper subjects to engage its attention, but they 
show the wide scope of the work and the broad 
usefulness of the organization. The reports of 
the bureau are eagerly sought by scientific men 
all over the world and are highly esteemed, 
for the reports of the results, which are at 
the service of all who can make use of them, 
are universally accepted as trustworthy, both 
because the inquiries have been made by the 
most competent experts that the government 
can hire and because the sole aim of the bureau 
is to learn and to disseminate the truth. 
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FAMILIARITY WITH YOUR 
CHILDREN 


"Tiss are people who are naturally 
and always children with their children. 
They laugh with them, romp with them, 
enter into their sports and into their serious 
pursuits as if those pursuits were their own. 
Children treat such parents as if they were 
elder brothers and sisters, sometimes not even 
elder. They bring all their troubles to them, 
all their joys, and confide in them as they 
would in a friend or in a companion of their 
own age. 

But there are drawbacks. Children quarrel 
with their companions and dispute with them ; 
and with parents of this order the quarreling 
and disputing take place also, sometimes in a 
manner that is rather unseemly. The old- 
fashioned parental dignity disappears entirely, 
and with it go some things that are more 
important. When you are always and habitu- 
ally a child with your children, it is difficult 
to preserve any semblance of discipline, diffi- 
cult to establish the fundamentals of moral 
and spiritual training; and there are still per- 
sons who think it a pity to lose those things 
altogether. 

There are parents of another temper who 
feel keenly the charm of such gay, unrestricted 
family intercourse, but who cannot achieve it 
at all. They love their children, they would 
make any sacrifice for them. Yet, try as they 
will, they cannot get near them, cannot feel 
at one with them, cannot enter into their 
lives. There is affection on both sides; there 
is devotion on one side and respect on the 
other. But there is no happy interchange of 
spirit. There is no real ease, no comfort when 
all are together. The children long to get out 
of the parental atmosphere to some’ other 
where they can feel at home. The parents 
realize it and would give the world to change 
it, but cannot. 

There is no known remedy for such a state 
of things. But the best palliative is, so far as 
possible, to become a child yourself. You were 
one once. Think yourself back into childhood. 
Become a child once more. Do not look at life 
as a weary grown person looks at it and thinks 
a child ought to look at it. But look at it as 
you did when you were ten years old. Put 
yourself really and whole-heartedly into your 
children’s place. Then you will laugh as they 
do and weep as they do, and they will feel at 
home with you as well as love you. 

There are many kingdoms of heaven, and 
into hardly any of them can we enter except 
we become as little children. 
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STRIKES THAT ARE MEANT 
TO FAIL 


N times past strikes were called to protest 
' against definite underpayment or illtreat- 
ment. Some are still called for those reasons, 
but others are not. Those others are not meant 
to succeed, but to fail. They are not intended 
te bring about conditions more satisfactory to 
the worker, but to widen the breach between 
employer and employee, to fan class hatred, 
to prepare the ground for a social revolution. 
The men who are concerned in this business 
are no longer trying to conceal their plans. 
They are insolently frank. One of them, who 
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] | aboard ship at his command and with a parrot 


is an organizer for the ‘‘One Big Union’’ and 
an officer of one of the large labor organiza- 
tions, said to a newspaper reporter: 

‘*There are already two millions enrolled in 
the One Big Union which is to accomplish the 
revolution. Daily our numbers grow as unsuc- 
cessful strike follows unsuccessful strike. We 
of the vision encourage strikes—that they may 
fail. . . . Meanwhile, we fan class hatred ; that: 
is our mission. We. . . must teach the Amer- 
ican laborer that his employer is his natural 
enemy.’’ 

Americans, with the easy optimism that 
refuses to recognize a danger until it hangs 
immediately over their heads, have not taken 
the revolutionary agitator seriously. They have 
known that he existed, but they have taken 
for granted that he would never be able to 
insinuate his false and malicious doctrines into 
the minds of the American workingman, who 
has a political and economic freedom that he 
ought to appreciate. 

A great many workingmen are too sensible 
to believe that a man who organizes and builds 
up an industry is the enemy of the men to 
4 whom the industry gives employment. A great 
many are too sane to believe that a nation can 
profit by hatred and savagery and civil war 
among its people, or that a despotism controlled 
by the officers of labor unions would be any 
more tolerable than a despotism controlled by 
courtiers or soldiers or industrial magnates. 

But, unless the boasts of the agitators are 
quite false, two millions are already persuaded, 
and more will be as the strikes that are meant 
to fail do fail and leave behind them a legacy 
of irritation and anger and of baffled help- 
lessness. We must find a new way of dealing 
with ‘strikes, if we are to escape the machi- 
nations of the revolutionary. The public must 
take a hand in the matter. It must have a way 
of finding out the truth about each strike as it 
comes along, of enforcing a just and honorable 
settlement of strikes that have an honest pur- 
pose, and of exposing those that are merely 
disguised revolutionary propaganda. Perhaps 
the Court of Industrial Relations that Gov. 
Allen has instituted in Kansas is the answer 
to the problem. It is at all events the most 
hopeful step in that direction that has yet 
been taken anywhere. 
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MEMORIAL DAY 


“Tatore. are two days in the year that 
above all others commemorate the men 
and the deeds that have made these 
United States a nation. On one, the Fourth of 
July, we rejoice in the proud consciousness 
of our national strength ; we reassert our inde- 
pendence, at times perhaps too noisily; we 
recall and reaffirm the principles of freedom and 
justice on which the government is founded. 
The other, Memorial Day, stands for the other 
side of our history, the other side of our 
national character. It is the day when we 
remember not the triumphs but the sacrifices of 
our national past. It is a day charged deeply 
with emotion. We are not likely to become too 
boastful on Memorial Day. On the contrary, 
we must humble ourselves before the memory 
of those myriads of brave young men who in 
all the wars of our history have gladly offered 
their lives that the life of the nation might be 
preserved and strengthened. 

Memorial Day is a holiday—a holy day— 
that grows. It began among the survivors of 
the Civil War and was at first only an occasion 
for them to remember affectionately their lost 
comrades and to mark their graves with 
flowers. But the beautiful practice spread 
quickly to-the people. State-after state made 
the day a holiday. The day has become one 
of the fixed points in the changing year. We 
love it, for it expresses admirably the gentler, 
tenderer, more emotional side of our patriotic 
feeling; and the American, for all his bustle 
and practicality, is a man of sentiment. 

The members of the Grand Army have come 
to be a feeble, aging band; a new generation 
has arisen to whom the Civil War is not a 
recent experience but a part of history like 
the Revolution; another war, greater even 
than the war between the states, has intervened 
to turn our minds away from the battles and 
the sacrifices of sixty years ago. But no one 
thinks that Memorial Day is to be abandoned 
or neglected. It has within it the vital prin- 
ciple; it has become indispensable. Its signiti- 
cance will broaden with the years; it will come 
to be a truly national holiday, and not, as it 
was at first, a memorial to the soldiers of the 
North alone. We shall never forget the soldiers 
in whose honor it was instituted; but in our 
thoughts we shall join with them the men 
who in other wars and in other lands fought 
and, fighting, fell for the land they loved and 
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the cause they held dear. If we believe in 
our country and in the mission it has to dis- 
charge in the world, Memorial Day should be, 
next to Christmas and Easter, the holiest day 
of the year. 

es 


MEMORIAL DAY IN | FRANCE 


N France, according to the last report of 
I the Graves Registration Bureau, there are 

73,591 graves of American soldiers. In 
America, on Memorial Day, nearly 75,000 fam- 
ilies will be thinking with love and pride and 
yearning of those soldier dead. It will be a 
poignant sorrow to them that they cannot 
earry flowers to the graves of their sons, their 
brothers, their husbands. Many a mother, many 
a wife, looks forward to making some day a 
sacred pilgrimage to France. But to the kin- 
dred of most of those who lie buried on foreign 
soil such a pilgrimage is beyond possibility. 
They have to reconcile themselves to the 
thought that other hands than theirs must care 
for the graves of their dead. 

And other hands will do it. The women of 
France will tend the graves of the Americans 
as well as those of their own husbands and 
sons. No one of the thirty-eight American 
cemeteries in France will be unvisited on 
Memorial Day; no grave in those cemeteries 
will be forgotten. The Americans who are in 
France will join with the Frenchwomen in 
decorating the American graves. 

There are some graves that are unmarked 
and that will never be identified. Throughout 
the recently battle-scarred and shell-torn land 
of France Nature is at work, healing the 
wounds. Even from the soil that was drenched 
with poisonous gases, and that, it was thought, 
would be forever sterile, grass and wild flowers 
are springing. Poppies and daisies and forget- 
me-nots are in bloom over the wrecked trenches 
and buried dugouts that are the resting place 
of many a soldier. The graves that the hand of 
man may never beautify Nature herself is now 
covering with flowers. 


ase” 
CURRENT EVENTS 


(From May 6 to May 12) 


NGRESS.—The House passed the sun- 

dry civil appropriation bill, carrying 
$428, 000,000, on May 11.——Testifying before 
the Rules Committee of the House, Mr. L. F. 
Post, Assistant Secretary of Labor, admitted 
that he had canceled the deportation warrants 
issued against alleged members of Red, or Com- 
munist, organizations, but said that in every 
case he had done so because there was no valid 
evidence against the accused person. ——Secre- 
tary Daniels appeared before the Naval Inves- 
tigating Committee of the Senate. He gave 
testimony concerning the plans of the Navy 
Department during the war, which he declared 
were as comprehensive and aggressive as con- 
ditions warranted, and he took occasion to 
criticize Adm. Sims for failing to codperate 
always with his superiors in carrying out the 
plans of the general staff. He read a cable 
message to Adm. Sims by the President in 
which Mr. Wilson spoke of the British navy 
as panic-stricken, and asked the admiral to 
suggest bold, independent plans for meeting 
the submarine menace. 


S 


RESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN.—On May 

9 President Wilson sent a telegram to 
certain Oregon Democrats who had asked him 
what position the party should take toward 
candidates who had voted for—or against—the 
unamended Versailles treaty. The President 
urged that the party stand for the ratification 
of the treaty and for the rejection of all the 
so-called Lodge reservations as inconsistent 
with the nation’s honor and destructive of its 
leadership.— The New York Democratic 
conference adjourned without indorsing the 
League of Nations, but passed resolutions 
calling for general disarmament.——The Re- 
publican National Committee selected Senator 
Lodge for temporary chairman of the Chicago 
convention. Gov. Edwards of New Jersey 
announced his candidacy for the Democratic 
nomination. ° 





HE RAILWAYS.-— Railway executives 

testifying before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission declared that the roads needed a 
$500,000,000 loan from the government and 
substantial rate increases to carry on the trans- 
portation of the country efficiently. —-Repre- 
sentatives of the railway unions appeared 
before the War Labor Board to present the 
arguments in favor of the men’s demand for an 
immediate and substantial increase in wages. 


so] 


HE SOCIALISTS.—The national con- 
vention of the Socialist party was held in 
New York. Mr. Eugene Debs, who is now 
in confinement for violation of the war-time 
espionage act, was unanimously nominated for 





President, and the convention listened with | 
enthusiasm to the speech of Mr. W. Z. Foster, | 
urging the policy of a general industrial strike 
for political ends. By a vote of 103 to 33, how- | 
ever, the convention voted down a resolution 
presented by the most radical of its members 
calling for the dictatorship of the proletariat 
and the limitation of citizenship to persons 
employed in productive labor. 
so] 

EXICO.—The downfall of the Carranza 

régime was rapid. One after another 
the state governments joined the revolutionary 
movement, and the officers of the Federal army 
declared the sympathy of their commands with 
the revolt. Tampico fell on May 7, Vera Cruz 


on May 8, and Mazatlin and Monterey on May | 


10. President Carranza issued a manifesto to 
the nation, urging the Mexicans to support the 
legally chosen ofticiais of the government and 
help them to conduct an honest and orderly 
transfer of power at the next election; but the 
ink was not dry on the manifesto before he 
had to fly from the capital, which Gen. Obre- 
gon entered on May 9. President Carranza tried 
to eseape to Vera Cruz, but his train was in- 
tercepted ; he was said to have got away into 
the hills with a few supporters. The revolu- 
tionists, after getting control of the national 
capital, organized a provisional government of 
which Don Adolfo de la Huerta, Governor of 
Sonora, is the temporary chief. Sefior Azcona 
was made minister of foreign affairs and Gen. 
Calles minister of war. American warships 
were stationed at several Mexican ports, but 
so far as known no American citizens were in 
special danger. The revolution was accom- 





plished with very little disorder and almost no | 
fighting. ° 


URKEY.—On May 11 the Council of | 

Ambassadors presented to the Turkish | 
plenipotentiaries the treaty decided upon by | 
the Allies. The Turks were given a month to} 
consider it. Thrace is transferred to Greek | 
control, although both Turks and Bulgarians | 
declare they will never submit to such an| 
arrangement. —— The council of the League of 
Nations has notified the Supreme Council that 
it will not provide for a mandatary for Armenia 
until the Supreme Council has fixed the 
boundaries of the country, assigned a port on 
the Black Sea to it, and made arrangements 
for its military defense. 


e 


ERMANY.—Disorders were reported from 
various places in Upper Silesia, where, as 
the moment for the plebiscite approaches, Ger- 
mans, Poles and Czechs are quarreling, issuing 
propaganda and struggling for advantage in 
the electoral campaign. Czech coal miners in 
the Ostrau district threatened to close the 
mines unless they were guaranteed against 
aggression by the Poles. 
so] 
TALY.—On May 11 the cabinet of Premier 
Nitti resigned office, having been defeated 
in the Chamber of Deputies on a vote of con- 
fidence. The leniency of the government toward 
the Socialist strikers alienated many of the 
members who had hitherto given it their sup- 
port.—— The diplomatic representatives of 
Italy and Jugo-Slavia were in conference at 
Pallanza on Lago Maggiore in the effort to 
come to an agreement regarding Fiume and the 
Adriatic islands. e 


_ — The combined Polish and 
Ukrainian campaign in southern Russia 
proceeded rapidly and successfully. On May 8, 
the Bolsheviki having been obliged to evacu- 
ate Kiev, the capital of the Ukraine, the Polish 
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troops entered the city. 
They pushed south- 
ward toward Odessa 
and, meeting with no 
opposition of impor- 
tanee, occupied that 
important port on May 
11. A Bolshevik army 
is still in being east of 
Kiev. It is reported 
that Poland has an 
agreement with Gen. 
ee ae Petlura for an econom- 
Commander of the Ukrainian ie and political alliance 
ie between Poland and 

the Ukraine. -— Bolshevism is said to be 
stronger in the Caucasus and Transcaucasus; 
Tiflis and Batum were, at last reports, in the 
hands of the Reds. The soviet government has 
concluded a peace treaty with the ‘‘ Republic of 
Georgia, ’’ which occupies most of that region. 


eS 


RANCE.—The strike of the railway men, 

dockmen and miners, though not serious 
enough to stop all transportation, was suffi- 
ciently troublesome, especially since a number 
of other trade-unions went out on sympathetic 
strike in response to the advice of the General 
Federation of Labor. On May 11 the govern- 
ment took steps to dissolve the General Feder- 
ation on account of its attempt to tie up all the 
industrial activities of the country. 


S 


ECENT DEATH.—On May 11, William 
Dean Howells, the novelist, aged 83. 
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The Ideal Hose 
For Your Lawn 


Working on your lawn, you will feel 
a special satisfaction in such a capable 
aid as Goodyear Wingfoot Hose. 


Firm, smooth, light, easily handled and 
quick-drying, Goodyear Wingfoot 
Hose is exactly suited to your demands. 
Against the commonest menace to the 
life of lawn hose—bursts due to kinking 
—Goodyear Wingfoot Hose is secure, 
because it is non-kinking by nature. 
Pull a length of it out of a coil and see 
for yourself. 


Further, Goodyear Wingfoot Hose is 
especially resistive to abrasion, and this 
is an important factor in its notably 
longer life, for lawn hose gets fairly 
rough usage in contact with house cor- 
ners, curbs and walks. 


Goodyear Wingfoot Hose is unusually 

durable because, like all Goodyear 
products, it is exactly designed to its 
purpose and carefully built with the 
uniform quality that protects our good 
name. 


Goodyear Wing foot Hose is obtainable in what- 
ever lengths you may require. Good hardware 
dealers in your town can supply you with it 


Tue GoopyeEar TirE & RuBBER COMPANY 
Offices Throughout the World 


GOODS YEAR 
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THE ATTIC LAND 
Sy E. O. Laughlin 


SS 


7 the gloom of the attic shadowland, 
Where the ghosts of days that are gone re- 
pose, 
Secure from Time’s all-withering hand, 
Unvexed by the tempest that comes and goes— 


In the attic dreamland, year after year, 
With never a change in dimple or curl, 

Tho’ the time is long, with never a fear, 
Sleeps the favorite doll of a little girl, 


As one day she kissed her and tucked her in, 
With a motherly smile and a motherly sigh— 

O mothers and mothers, you’re all akin! 
“Sweet dreams till I come for you by and by.”’ 

The time is so long; but she comes no more, 
For only in attics is Time defied. 

Her dolls and her playthings are given o’er, 
And the little girl is to-day a bride. 

Sleep on, little doll, in your shadowy bed, 
Secure, where the ancient twilight gleams 

On the blessed ghosts of days that are dead— 
I would I might share your long, sweet dreams. 


os 
A MASTERLY COMPLIMENT 


HERE is a difference between apprecia- 
tion and compliment. Appreciation is 
often silent; compliment, almost always 





spoken. By a silent, long-continued in- 
terest in our friend, we may give him 
a far greater gift than by a sudden, 
extravagant word of praise. Genuine appreciation 
of worth, character and fidelity makes itself felt. 
From it grows sympathy and love. Even though 
unspoken, generous appreciation is a moral stim- 
ulant; a tonic to the soul. Compliment may, and 
often does, only feed the vanity and relax the 
moral fibre. 

During the football training season in one of our 
large colleges the students always felt the value of 
the second team, which got all of the hard knocks 
in helping to train the first team and little of the 
glory afterwards. But the second team members 
often got something as dear to them as glory. It 
was the simple praise given to some player when 
he had done well, “ Good work, old man!” Not 
excessive compliment; just a word of appreciation 
and a tone of fellowship. That was enough. 

When Bouguereau taught in his Paris studio, he 
stopped one day to look at the painting then being 
done by a young American girl. After several 
minutes of silent observation, he passed on, say- 
ing, ‘‘ Continuez, mademoiselle.”’ Just, “Go on; 
finish as you have begun.” To her surprise, all the 
other students ‘gathered round her after the mas- 
ter had left and told her that she should be the 
happiest girl in the room, for that “Continuez’”’ was 
almost the greatest compliment he ever gave. 

Have you ever thought what the Great Master 
said in the parable of the talents? His commen- 
dation of the two successful men was, ‘‘Well done, 
you have been good and faithful!’ Just good and 
faithful! Yet nothing finer could be said of us. To 
look at our piece of work and be able to say, “It 
is not a masterpiece; it will not ‘set the world on 
fire’; it will not rank with Raphael’s genius or 
with Washington’s greatness; but it is well done; 
it will stand the test of what is needed of it,” is to 
make our work part of ourselves and to get true 
recognition even from God Himself. 

To-day the world needs men and women who 
everywhere can be depended on to do “ good 
work.” We cannot make a perfect heaven on earth, 
but we can have statesmen who will build safely 
for the future. Shoddy work in school, machine 
shop, office, home and halls of state will make a 
shoddy world ready to fall to pieces. Plain, honest 
work will make a safe, reliable world. 

Whether your work be large or small, get into it 
the spirit of deserving the Master’s appreciation. 
Do not expect compliments. Let your work speak 
for itself, and you will get a sympathy and appre- 
ciation that is far above all praise. 


sf 
A HERO IN EVERYDAY LIFE 


NE writer has said, ‘‘The courage of the 

commonplace is greater than the cour- 
age of the crisis.’”’ Another, commenting 
on this thought, adds, ‘‘Perhaps, yet the 
two are one. The fitness for the great 
ordeal, if it be genuine, must spring 
from something in the character that did not gen- 
erate in a moment.” The following little story so 
aptly illustrates the second writer’s conception of 
courage, the ability to meet the great test, whether 
it be short and sharp or long and soul-wearing, 
that it seems worth telling: 

A few months ago there died in a remote West- 
ern ranching community a young man of about 
twenty-four who, though unknown and unhonored 
save in the hearts of the little group that witnessed 
his unfaltering courage, was nevertheless, in the 
truest sense of the word, a hero. 

He was a country lad, and, although he had lost 
his right arm when a youngster, he shared in most 
of the outdoor activities of his ranch home and 
made a favorable showing in the boyish feats that 
he and his chums engaged in. He never seemed to 
consider that the loss of his arm entitled him to 
immunity from farm work. He could drive a team 
and was a good rider. He had the coolest head 
and steadiest nerve in handling colts and un- 
broken horses. When the other boys hesitated 
about trying a “bad one,” he would say, ‘‘You fel- 
lows give me a chance. I can ride this ol’ outlaw.” 
It was no idle boast, for he generally did. 

He was of a social disposition; tall and good- 
looking. People generally liked him. Contentedly 
he followed his round of work and recreation. His 
was the normal outlook of a country boy reared 
amid simple surroundings and loving them for 
their wholesome sturdiness. 

Suddenly eame the knowledge that death, not 
life, was before him. Not a swift, merciful death 
that could be met at the flood of emotion and high 
valor as soldiers meet it in battle, but a slow, fur- 
tive death whose approach he must watch and 
wait for. More than five years before the end the 
doctors gave him up; for three, he was a recluse. 
Afflicted with a lingering cancer, he was always 
in discomfort, often in acute pain. 

When his mother would ask, ‘‘ Well, how are 
you to-day?’”? he would reply cheerily, “Oh, just 
feelin’ fine!’ or “Not quite so stout, but still going 
strong, mother.” He never complained. 

At first he was able to attend the small social 

















affairs of the neighborhood and to mingle with the | 
young people as before, but as the di ad- | 


ONE WAS ENOUGH 





vanced he had to forego even those simple pleas- 
ures. Gradually weakness compelled him to quit | 
the little tasks that had helped to pass the time. 
Reading was his chief diversion, varied by a car 
ride or a visit with one of the few friends he con- 
tinued to see. To one used to the changing outdoor 
duties of the ranch this enforced seclusion and 
inactivity were doubly irksome. But the grit that 
had made him stick to the bucking ponies and the 
patience and endurance learned during long, mo- 
notonous days of sheep herding did not now desert 
him. He met death with the same quiet courage 
with which he had awaited it. 

Here was real heroism. There was no sudden 
burst of spectacular bravery, the result, perhaps, 
of the stimulus that some high- flaming moment 
gives, or of the desire to win the admiration and 
applause of his friends. This young man had in 
him the real stuff of heroes, the slow growth that+ 
follows daily battles obscurely but valiantly waged, 
the winning of which gives also victory over self. 

To the few who knew of this modest young man’s 
sturdy pluck and blithe courage, he stands forth a 
shining inspiration. The pity of it is that he never 
could know that anyone so regarded him. Such 
bravery merits a more substantial reward even on 
earth than a laurel wreath upon a grave. 
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THE THRASHER 


READER of The Companion, Mr. William 
A P. F. Ferguson, who was interested in an 
article about killers that appeared in its 
pages a few months ago, sends us the following 
account of a fight between a thrasher shark and a 
whale, Although I have never seen the orcas, or 
killers, in action against a whale, he says, I know 
from the testimony of older and more experienced 
sailors that the swordfish does take part in such 
fights as the ally of both the killer and the thrasher, 
and where the thrasher is concerned I have seen 
clear indications of it, although without seeing the 
swordfish. 

It happened off the Pacific Coast of Central 
America something like a dozen years ago. When 
we first came in sight of the fight the whale, a 
very big one, was active and strong. It would throw 
itself into the air until it seemed to me that it 
stood almost straight up for not less than fifty 
feet; then it would come down with a tremendous 
blow upon the water, apparently trying to crush 
its enemy. In this it was always unsuccessful, for 
every time, before the splash was wholly gone, 
the thrasher would hit the whale again. 

The thrasher—there was but one—was about 
twenty-five feet long and, I should judge, about 
four feet in greatest diameter. its method was not 
to use its tail as a weapon, as most books say, but 
to throw itself wholly into the air and fall upon 
the whale’s head. It seemed every time to fall in 
almost exactly the same spot just at the base of 
the head. The crushing blow of such a mass of 
many tons’ weight falling fifteen or twenty feet 
can be imagined. 

Again and again the whale would attempt to go 
down; but every time it would rise to the top again 
in about a minute, and the thrasher would strike 
another blow almost as soon as the whale reached 
the surface. I suppose that we saw the thrasher 
strike some forty times before we left them astern. 

It was clear that, although we could not see the 
swordfish, one was there driving the whale to the 
surface. Otherwise there would have been no rea- 
son for its not sounding far beyond the thrasher’s 
reach. Indeed, I think that the shark could not do 
the whale any harm under the water. Old sailors 
told me then and at other times of being near 
enough to such fights to see the swordfish. 

By the time the fight was*‘broad on” to us, the 
whale showed signs of exhaustion, and its breach- 
ings were much less violent, while the thrasher 
appeared to be as fresh as ever. What a creature 
can be made of to stand the shocks that the 
thrasher itself was getting from the blows it gave 
the whale I am sure I do not know. A locomotive 
would have been put out of action by a few such 
collisions. 

Once or twice the whale seemed to charge the 
thrasher, as if trying to bring its big jaws into 
action, but in vain. It had no chance to get hold of 
its active enemy. The last we saw of them, the 
whale was lying almost still upon the water, which 
was as smooth as a floor, and the shark was falling 
like a trip hammer, blow on blow. I do not know 
what the prize at stake was, but the sailors told 
me that the thrasher, like the killer, eats only the 
tongue of his victim. Whether the swordfish gets 
any reward for its part in the fight I do not know. 
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TO LET WATER OUT OF A BOAT 


HERE is an old joke about letting water out 

of a leaky boat by boring a hole in the bottom 

that once amused a great many people. But 
a friend of The Companion who has worked on the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers, and others of our in- 
land waterways at the headwaters of which coal 
mines are situated, tells us that the suggestion is 
not so ridiculous after all. 

On these rivers much of the coal from the mines 
is transported downstream in great barges, which 
are chained together in fleets. Sometimes there 
are as many as thirty or forty barges in a single 
fleet. When the barges are all made fast and are 
ready to move on their long downriver journey to 
Cincinnati, Louisville, Cairo, Memphis, Vicksburg, 
New Orleans and other downriver points, one of 
the monster tugboats that ply the rivers takes the 
fleet in charge and pushes it downstream some 









ten or twelve miles an hour 
faster than the current. 

During the downriver trip 
the barges take in a great deal 
of water through leaks, and 
much splashes in over the 
sides when the water is rough. 

The pumps are often kept going, and water is 
siphoned out by an ingenious process that uses 
the steam from the boilers of the towboats. Thus 
the constantly leaking barges are kept afloat until 
they reach their port of destination and are un- 
loaded. 

When the coal is all removed, there is usually 
from twelve to twenty inches of water in the bot- 
tom of each barge, but as an empty barge will not 
sink, even if it is almost full of water, no attention 
is paid to it until the barges are ready to start back 





up to the mines to be loaded again. As soon as the 




















Visitor—I wonder you don’t stick up a scarecrow 
to keep the birds off. 

Farmer—No? Wull, yew see I be about yere most 
times meself. —George Belcher in the Tatler. 





fleet is on its way upriver, however, the men let 
the accumulated water out of the barges through 
holes in the bottom. 

When a barge is built, two round holes about 
four inches in diameter are bored in its bottom, 
one at each end, and wooden plugs are fitted into 
these holes and driven home until they are water- 
tight. Now, the men of the crew in hip boots climb 
down into the empty barges and knock the plugs 
out of the holes with axes. 

Immediately the tremendous pressure from 
below forces a column of water up through the 
hole from which the plug has been removed, but 
this lasts only for a moment. The boatman inserts 
in the hole, on the upriver side, one half of an 
eighteen-inch section of fire hose, which has been 
split lengthwise. Placing the piece of split hose in 
the hole with the round side upriver, he forces it 
down until it protrudes six or eight inches below 
the bottom of the barge. Immediately the column 
of water ceases to spout and the gurgle of water 
running out takes its place. 

The phenomenon is caused by a vacuum directly 
beneath the hole in the bottom of the barge. The 
water flowing against the round side of the hose 
divides and comes together again, as it passes 
round the hose, at a point slightly astern of it, so 
that the space in the hollow of the hose where it 
protrudes below the bottom of the barge is left 
empty. Into this empty space the water flows from 
inside the barge until it is completely drained. 

As long as any water remains in the barge, the 
flow continues; but when only air comes from 
above, the column of water caused by the pressure 
from below will leap up again because the vacuum 
has been destroyed. At the moment when the last 
of the water flows out, the hose must be withdrawn 
and the plug driven back into the hole; otherwise 
the water will flow in again, until the pressure from 
below is balanced by the pressure from above. 
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A CURE FOR RHEUMATISM 


ROANING pitifully, Deacon Lysander Hyne 
sat down beside Caleb Peaslee on the plat- 
form in front of Brand’s store: 

Mr. Peaslee was properly sympathetic. ‘ Leg 
plaguing you more’n common t’-day, Lysander?’’ 
he asked as he kicked a billet of wood nearer the 
deacon. “Trig your foot up on that and see if it 
don’t help.” 

The deacon “‘trigged”’ his foot and allowed him- 
self a grim smile. 

“Makes me laugh, almost,” he said, “when I 
think of how I have to order my life now’days, by 
that pesky knee. I was lottin’ on goin’ to Bangor 
this mornin’ but my knee was so lame I couldn’t 
climb into the wagon. No cure for it but cuttin’ 
my leg off, and even then I s’pose the rheumatiz 
would jest move some other place in me.” 

‘“‘M-yes,” remarked Caleb thoughtfully, “I s’pose 
if there was any reel cure for it, it wouldn’t be so 
common as it is, scurcely. I e’n call to mind one 
case where a lastin’ cure was worked, right under 
my Own eye, and the man that was cured hadn’t 
taken a step without a crutch f’r more’n ten year, 
’s fur as we knew!” 

“What'd he do f’r it?’”” demanded the deacon 
eagerly. 

“Don’t go to gettin’ your hopes all riz up, Hyne. 
This feller had a diff’rent kind of rheumatiz fr’m 
yours. The thing that cured him e’mplete wouldn’t 
help you a mite. It was a feller named ’Lijah 
Doom, that used to live some years ago over in the 
Hungry Hollow neighborhood. He was jest plain 
shif'less. Had a little scrap of a farm and a big 
fam’ly, same’s that sort of a critter always has, and 
by workin’ his boys hard as soon’s they got big 
*nough to handle a hoe he managed to git along; 
but as fast as they got any size to ’em, they’d up 
and run away, and that’d be the last he’d see of 
em. 

“Fin’ly he run out of boys, ’s you might say, by 
losin’ ’em like that, and all there was left was 
him and his wife, a kind of drawed, slack-actin’ 
piece, and a daughter. The daughter was a Trojan, 
big and strong and willin’ to work. Lemme tell 
you, ’Lijah worked her! 

“Findin’ her willin’, and bein’ able himself to 
drive his wife, ’Lijah worked less and less, and 
then one spring he managed to get ketched out in 
a rain and got soaked through, and come nigh 
goin’ with pneumonia. When he made out to pull 
through that, he sot up that it left him so full of 
rheumatiz that he couldn’t straighten out his right 
leg nor take a step on it. He lashed his leg up with 
a lot of cloth and made out that he couldn’t step 
*thout a crutch under his arm. 

“Most everybody was certain, ’thout bein’ able 
to prove a word of it, that if he’d ever had any 
rheumatiz it’d left him'years before. But now his 
wife and Agnes did all the work and ’Lijah jest 
lay round the house and bossed ’em, and all but 
got ravin’ mad if ary pusson ever hinted that he 
ought to try to do somethin’ and be some help. 

‘There come a blisterin’ hot spell in August—dog 





days, when folks used to think dogs was apt to 
go mad; but I d’know’s I ever took much stock 
in that. 

“I found ’Lijah settin’ outside the house in a 
chair tipped back against a tree, lazy and comf’- 
table as a drone bee, and over the cant of the hill 
I could see his wife and Agnes workin’ and droopin’ 
over a patch of corn. 

“Td jest said somethin’ to him and was waitin’ 
for an answer when I saw a look come over his 
face sech as I never saw on any other human. 
‘Mad dog!’ he yelled. 

‘I whirled to look, and down over the hill a dog 
was tearin’, with his mouth seemin’ly all white 
froth. In a second I see it wasn’t froth at all. The 
dog had a piece of white cloth he was worryin’ 
and playin’ with; you know how dogs do? So I 
turned again to soothe ’Lijah, and he wa’n’t there. 
I heard a smash, and then I sighted him. He’d tore 
off the rag he’d tied his leg up with and gone 
through a latticework f’r flowers ’sif it was a cob- 
web. While I stood there lookin’ at him, with my 
mouth hangin’ open like a foolish pusson’s, I make 
no doubt, he scaled a five-foot fence like a deer, 
*thout so much as touchin’ a thumb to rise him over ; 
and the way he was tearin’ up dust down the road 
would have bothered a smart hoss to keep up with 
him! 

“Wal, Hyne, I nigh laughed myself sick ’fore 
Jed Piper happened along with his team, and we 
both sot off down the road to find ’Lijah and bring 
him back. We hove him to better’n a mile off, with 
his wind some started, but ready and willin’ to go 
*nother mile if the dog come in sight. 

* Feelin’ the way I did ’bout him, I gin him a 
talkin’-to that fairly burnt him, and the upshot 
was that Jed and I both ’greed to keep a shut 
mouth, p’vidin’ he didn’t ever claim rheumatiz 
again. 

“ ‘Ef you do,’ Jed told him, ‘smart’s you’ve run 
to-day, you can’t run fast ’nough to hender the 
men-folks of this town ketchin’ you, and when 
they do you won’t have to run at all—you’ll ride— 
on a rail!’ 

“Of course, yourn ain’t that kind, Hyné,” Caleb 
finished cheerfully. “‘I don’t want you sh’d think 
I had any sech idea as that at all.” 
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THE NEW GERMAN OBEDIENCE 


HAT not all Germans have remained obe- 
dient since the war is shown by an incident 
that Mr. Harry A. Franck describes in 
Harper’s Magazine. It occurred one day on a rail- 
way train. The second-class coach was already 
filled when I entered it, says Mr. Franck, except 
that at one end there was an empty compartment, 
on the windows of which had been pasted the word, 
“ Bestellt.”” In the olden days the mere announce- 
ment that it was “engaged”’ would have protected 
it as well as bolts and bars. 

I decided to test the new democracy. Crowding 
my way past a dozen men standing obediently in 
the corridor, I entered the forbidden compartment 
and sat down. In a minute or two a seatless pas- 
senger put his head in at the door and inquired 
with humble courtesy whether it was I who had 
engaged the section. I shook my head, and a mo- 
ment later he was seated beside me. Others fol- 
lowed until the compartment was crowded with 
passengers and baggage. One of my companions 
angrily tore the pasters from the windows and 
tossed them outside. 

“Bestelit, indeed!” he cried. ““Perhaps by the 
Soldiers’ Council, eh? I thought we had done away 
with those old favoritisms!” 

A few minutes later a station porter in major’s 
uniform appeared at the door with his arms full of 
baggage, followed by two pompous men in silk 
hats. He began to bellow in the familiar old before- 
the-war style. 

“This compartment is bestelit,” he vociferated, 
“and it remains bestelit! You will all get out of 
there at once!” 

No one moved; on the other hand, no one 
answered back. The porter fumed a bit, led his 
charges fartherdown the train, and never returned. 
Democracy had won. Yet I felt that if anyone 
with a genuinely bold, commanding manner—an 
old army officer, for example, decorated with all 
the thingamabobs of his rank —had ordered the 
compartment vacated, the occupants would have 
filed out as meekly as lambs. 
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OVERWORKED NOUNS 


‘“7’D hoped to week-end with the Blakeslees,” 

I said a young matron recently to her sister, 

“but with the library and the living room to 

be vacuumed, and all that atticing for the rum- 
mage sale —” 

‘‘Mary,” said her sister, “I know you’re only 
talking as other people do who know better; but, 
with all due respect to your education, you remind 
me of my laundress’s remarks when she brought 
home my embroidered pillow slips: ‘I tubbed as 
usual, ma’am, and wringered extra careful, and 
they come out elegant!’ ”’ 

The sarcastic lady was not the only person who 
has poked fun at the recent tendency to press hard- 
worked nouns into extra service as verbs. Mr. 
E. B. Hughes in the Writer told not long ago the 
story of a boy in the city who wrote to his brother 
on the farm: “Thursday we autoed out to the Coun- 
try Club, where we golfed until dark. Then we 
trolleyed back to town and danced till dawn. Then 
we motored to the beach and Fridayed there.” 

The brother on the farm wrote back: “Yester- 
day we buggied to town and baseballed all after- 
noon. Then we went to Ned’s and checkered till 
morning. To-day we muled out to the cornfield 
and gee-hawed till sundown. Then we suppered, 
and then we piped for a while. After that we stair- 
cased up to our room and bedsteaded until the 
clock fived.”’ 

e ¢ 


AN UNJUST SUSPICION 


HAT is obviously a just complaint is ex- 

emplified as follows in Harper’s Magazine: 

A coal heaver’s feelings were hurt by the 
thoughtless actions of his children. ‘Mary,’ he 
expostulated to his wife, ‘don’t I always tell you 
I won’t have the children bringing in coal from 
the shed in my very best hat?” 

“Oh, why should you care?” demanded his wife. 
“You have sp’iled the shape of that hat already, 
and what can a little extra coal dust do to harm 
it?” 

“You don’t see the point,” protested the husband 
with dignity. “I wear that hat in the evenings, and 
if when I’m out I takes it off my head it leaves a 
big black band round my forehead. What’s the 
consequence? Why, I gets accused of washin’ my 
face with my hat on, and it ain’t nice, Mary; you 
know very well, it ain’t nice!” 
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Costumes BY RUTH MCLAUGHLIN 


Scene. A level plot of ground. In the back- 
ground are small trees, and to the left and right 
are green banks and garden walls covered with 
vines. In the foreground are four bushes and a 
number of hummocks. The sound of singing birds 
is heard at intervals. A piano concealed from 
sight plays Mendelssohn’s Spring Song very 
softly. Then the music stops, and April, a girl 
wearing a pale green spangled dress and .carry- 
ing a silver wand, peeps out from among the trees. 
She steps forward to the centre of the stage. 

April. 

Here’s April on the scene again! 

The grass is furning green again, 

And birds have come, and silver showers— 
But where are all my flowers ? 

(Turns and looks about.) 

Now wild, wild winds are safe and steady— 
Come, flowers! 
A violet is ready! 





Small Voice. 


(April points her wand toward the spot where 
the sound seems to be.) 
April. Come, Violet! 


(A very small girl dressed to represent a violet 
emerges from a hummock.) 


What can you do, dear little heart ? 
Violet. 
I’m tiny, but I have my part. 
I’ll summon soorr my little brothers, 
My sisters, cousins and the others, 
And then, sweet April, just for you 
We'll turn the wide green meadows blue! 


(Curtsies low. April smiles and curtsies in 
return, then looks round again.) 


April. Come, other flowers, deck the hills! 
Voice. Please, April, here are daffodils. 
(April extends her wand.) 
April. Come, Daffodils! 
(Two daffodils emerge from another mound.) 
What is your mission, Shining Faces? 
Daffodils. 
To gather sunlight in our places, 
And all the brightness we can hold, 
Until we’re like two flames of gold. 


(They curtsy. April smiles, then turns and 
points with her wand to a third hummock.) 





Hollyhock 


April. More flowers! I hear a stir below. 
Voice. It is the lilies’ time to blow. 
April. Come, Lily! 





(Lily comes out, a slender girl in white, and 
bows gracefully to April.) 
Lily. Up through the soil, a long dark way, 
l’ve come in time for this bright day. 
(April welcomes her, then turns and listens 
with her hand behind her ear. The flowers, too, 
listen. A chime of little bells is heard.) 
April, 
Hark! Tinkle-tankle, fine and clear! 
Can that be snowdrop bells I hear? 
Come, Snowdrop! 
(Snowdrop, a little girl in white with tiny bells 
on the scallops of her skirt, comes up out of a 
bank. She turns to April.) 


April (smiling). 
Well, Snowdrop, there’ll be work for you. 
Snowdrop. 
Already I am overdue. 
At once I’ll set my bells to ringing, 
Till all their silver tongues are singing. 
(She shakes her skirts and makes her bells 
ring. April suddenly turns her face toward the 
woods.) 
April. 





Snowdrop 


I hear far music, children. May 
Is very surely on the way. 
(Strikes her wand sharply on the ground.) 


THE COMING OF THE FLOWERS 


A Little Outdoor Play in One Act 


BY LOTTA ADELE GANNETT AND HARRIET LEE 


Come, Mayflower, May is at the gate! 
(Turns to the others.) 
Alas! if Mayflower should be late! 
(Listens, then strikes her wand again on the ground.) 
Come, Mayflower, hurry! Hurry, dear! 
(The other flowers clasp their hands and look anxious 
and flurried.) 


Flowers. Ob, just suppose she shouldn’t hear! 






Dap Daisies 


A OS 


April and flowers. Come, Mayflower, quick ! 

(Mayflower, the smallest child of all, a tiny girl in pink 
and white, peeps cautiously round a stump at the edge 
of the woods; then, as the flowers continue to call, she 
emerges and stands in shy silence, with her head drooped 
and her finger on her cheek. 

There is a sound of singing 
in the distance. April hastily 
beckons to Lily, Violet, Snow- 
drop and Daffodils, and they 
all follow her out of sight. 

May appears, a girl dressed 
in pale green and pink, with a 
wreath of apple blossoms and a 
basket. She stops singing when 
she sees Mayflower, runs up to 
her and lifts her drooping head 
with a touch under the chin. 
Mayflower smiles. May speaks 
slowly, emphasizing her words 
with one forefinger and smiling 
back at Mayflower.) 

x May. 
a Pink and white and fair of 
face, 
I’m glad to find you in your 
place! 

(While she is speaking two 
pansies appear beside the wall 
at the left, and two pinks beside the wall at the right. 
The pansies are a boy and a girl, dressed in lavender and 
[one The pinks are girls a little older ; they wear frilled 

rocks, one white, one pink. May turns and sees them.) 


First Pansy. 
They call us heartsease. 
Second Pansy. 
We shall bloom 
For cheer within a shut-in’s room. 
(May turns questioningly to the pinks.) 
First Pink. 
¢ With other flowers we shall make 
Fair garlands for the soldiers’ sake— 
Second Pink (finishing). 
With blue forget-me-nots and ferns, 
When dear Memorial Day returns. 


(May by a hand on the shoulder of each. Then she 
stops and listens as April did.) 





HEADING BY May AIKEN 


May. The winds grow warm, the bees are 
humming— 
That’s a sure sign that Summer’s coming. 

(Mayflower looks startled and vanishes. ) 

Come, pinks and pansies, follow me. 

(Lifts her voice.) 

Roses, ’tis time for you to be! 

(As she disappears among the trees with the 
pinks and the pansies, the four roses appear, one 
above each bush. They are four little girls in 
ruffled dresses. One wears white, one pink, one 
yellow and one red. 

Summer comes skipping into sight, a dark- 
haired little girl dressed in vivid green and yellow, 
with touches of red. She points, laughing, at the 
roses.) 

Summer. 





Violet 


They never fail me, any year ; 
I knew I’d find my roses here! 
Yellow Rose. 

I’m going to make a dark room brighter! 
Red Rose. 

I’m going to make a sad heart lighter! 

Pink Rose. 

And I shall grace Commencement Day. 
White Rose. Here in the garden let me stay. 
(While they are speaking the heads of two 

sunflowers—a boy and a girl in large scalloped 


hats—come slowly into sight over the wall at the 
left. They nod and smile.) 


First Sunflower. 
We think we like our work the best— 
Watching the sun from east to west. 
(Hollyhock, a slender girl dressed in green and 


ink, seotws beside the wall at the right. She 
ws. 


Summer. 
Hollyhock. 
Keep watch beside your garden wall. 
(Summer nods, then looks round inquiringly.) 
Summer. And not a single daisy here! 
Come, Daisies! 

Voices. Coming, Summer, dear! 

(Rows of daisies appear beside a continuation 
of the wall at the left. They are several children 
in white costumes with ruffles and frills. Summer 
goes to them and touches the petals on their hats. 
Chants slowly :) 

Starch in your petticoats, starch in your frills, 

Very neat and sweet you’ll look laughing on 

the hills! 

(Daisies wait expectantly. Summer stands silent 
for a while, musing; the flowers all watch her. 
Then suddenly she strikes her hands together.) 

In such a world, in such fair weather, 
Let all glad flowers sing together. 

(April, May and all the flowers troop back 
suddenly to the stage. The flowers join hands 
round the months and move in a circle, singing :) 


What can you do, so slim and tall ? 


Fast asleep in bed were we, 
Fast asleep, indeed; 
Some of us were little bulbs, 
Some of us were seed. 
Then, ‘‘ Wake!” said the raindrops, 
‘*Wake!”’ cried the sun; 
And we kicked off the cover, 
And we put our dresses on. 
Oh, we were sleepy, 
But they called us by name, 
And we listened, and we answered, 
And we came, came, came! 


(At the yeoary of the last line the circle «~~ 
spreads out into a long row in front of April, 

May and Summer. At each of the last three 
words the little girls kiss their hands to the audi- 
ence, and the boys bow. Then to a lively dance 
tune the company all leave the stage in pairs. 
When they are out of sight the music stops, a 








signal that the play is over.) 





DIRECTIONS 





The setting and the costumes in the play are 
So simple and the recitations so easy that the per- 
formance can be given with very little trouble. 
The sudden appearances of some of the flowers is 
managed in the following way: The garden walls 
at the two sides of the stage are made of screens 
set end to end and covered with dark-brown cur- 
tains that have been flung lightly over them, and 
With vines. In several places gaps are left between 





the edges of the screens at points where the cur- 
tains join; the gaps are hidden from sight by long 
drooping vines. When the flower slips quickly 
through the opening it seems to appear almost by 
magic. Green boughs form the foundation of the 
hummocks from which the violet, the lily and the 
daffodils emerge. The boughs are slightly bent and 
then heaped one upon another with their convex 
side toward the audience. A green baize curtain is 
spread smoothly over each heap and covered with 


clipped grass, so that it looks like the ground. The 
child crouches behind the heap; at the proper mo- 
ment she stands suddenly erect, and thus appears 
to rise out of the hummock. The bank where the 
snowdrop hides is made on the same plan. 

The effect is more striking if music suggestive 
of spring and flowers is played out of sight, very 
faintly and softly, all through the performance. 

The bird music is supplied by bird whistles. The 
children’s costumes are made for the most part of 








crape paper, and the costumes of April, May and 
Summer of any sheer, thin stuff that is suitable. 

Much of the effectiveness of the play depends 
on the way in which the recitations are given. 
The whole thing should proceed leisurely, with the 
verses spoken slowly in clear, distinct tones. 

On receipt of a two-cent stamp the Editor of the 
Children’s Page will be glad to furnish the music 
for the flower song and dance and general sug- 
gestions for making the costumes. 
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Spring and Summer have al- 
ways been attractive to the 
outdoor girl. For. long walks 
in the open country you need 
the good, strong, serviceable 
Coward Shoe— 
the shoe which 
will withstand con- 
siderable roughing 


yet has that touch 
of femininity about 

it, so necessary to 
make it attractive 
enough for 
‘street wear. 











For description 
and price write 
to Dept. J. 


James S. Coward 

262-274 Greenwich Street, N. Y. ! 
(Near Warren Street) 

} Sold Nowhere Else 








OWN THI 
SUPERB BICYCLE! 
Have fun and health- 
ful exercise with a 
Black Beauty, the 
finest bike in the world. No 


need to wait and long, or save 
up a lot of money. Write quick 
for our Illustrated Catalog, pick 
your wheel from our 40 styles 
and a Black Beauty will beship- 


ped to you at once. We pay 
freight. Tomakethe Black Beauty 
yours, pay a small deposit, then 
$1 a week (or $5 a month), You 
et the Black Beauty at Factory 
Wholesale Price. Among the 
18 Exclusive Features 
of this sensational wheel are: $10 
Firestone Blue Non-Skid Tires; 
New Departure Coaster Brake; Duck- 
worth nickel roller chain; motorcycle 
saddle, pedals and handlebars, etc. 


Repair Kit, Tool Case and Stand, Free 

Although low in price, the 

Biack Beauty far outclasses other 

wheels. Racy, graceful lines, 

powerful steel frame, fascinating 
bination jazzli 


for the 


Black 


Beauty 


aaa 
Catalog 


in i 





nickel and enamel finish. Abso- 
lutely guaranteed for 5 years. 
6 months’ free accident insurance. 
Don’t delay a minute. Write 
for our catalog to-day. 
< Get our factory prices. 
Sundries Positively ‘lowest in 
country. Tires, bells, lamps, horns, 
pedals, etc. Send for Free Sundries 
atalog. Free Catalog In Colors. 


HAVERFORD. Gres co. 
Establi 
Dept. 445, Philedelphia 








Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful new discovery 
that relieves rupture, will be 
sent on trial. No obnoxious 
springs or pads. 





MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U.S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 470K State St. Marshall. Mich. 
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& = | EVERY BOY WANTS | 
The Ameritoy Aeroplanes. 
The only continuously flying 
— planes made—most satisfying, 
ractical and — 


toy 
DE H- Bi- 
‘Loening Scout 
» hand 
pped 


for young and old. Wasp Triplane, $8; 

piane, 2.50; NC-4 Monoplane, 
fonoplane * $2 25, 

painted. carved propellers, rubber tires 

parcel post prepaid upon receipt of price. 


AMERITOY CO., Dept. F, New Rochelle, N.Y. 


21 inches long. Built — s 


STAMPS TO STICK 


ERMUDA is planning a special issue—in values 

of one penny and twopence halfpenny —to 
commemorate the 300th anniversary of “the es- 
tablishment of parliamentary institutions in Ber- 
muda.” The event is to be celebrated next August, 
and the twogtamps are to be put into circulation 
at that time. Suggestions for appropriate designs 
have been asked for by the Bermudan government. 


VEN now, when the war has been over for so 
many months, some of the British colonies are 
continuing to issue stamps overprinted war or war 
stamp, to the disgust of collectors. St. Helena is 
one of the most recent to offend in that way, hav- 
ing placed on sale in January of this year a third 
printing with the surcharge war taz, the red shade 
being distinctively different from its predecessors. 


TAMPS issued to celebrate a wedding in the 

family of Prince Albert have appeared in 
Monaco. It took place on March 20, and the sur- 
charge 20 mars 1920 was placed upon the re- 
mainders of Monaco’s Red Cross series. Four 
varieties were treated in that way, and five other 
Red Cross varieties received not only the sur- 
charge but an overprinted lower value as well. It 
is suspected that the issue was partly speculative. 


tT inscription Eesti Ohupost, which means Es- 
thonian Aéro Post, appears on three stamps 
that Esthonia has placed in circulation. One is 
yellow, one blue and one black; each is of the 
denomination of 5 marks and shows an aéroplane 
as the central design. The value represents the 
additional franking tax imposed upon letters car- 
ried from Reval to Helsingfors by aéroplane, and 
each letter must bear also the ordinary Esthonian 
stamp. It is reported that one tenth of the mail 
passing from Reval to the Finland city is already 
earried by aéroplane. Diplomatic and registered 
letters have — 


Sie French stamps and those of the French 
Levant that were issued for use in Syria have 
taken on new significance because of political 
events in that country. Prince Feisal, who is the 
son of the King of Hejaz, aspires to rule in his 
own right, and the Syrian Congress at Damascus 
has officially placed him on the Syrian throne; but 
England and France refuse to recognize him as 
king. The Allies plan that Syria shall accepi the 
mandate given to France. 

For philatelists the situation is especially inter- 
esting, because at the time of writing five different 
sets of stamps have appeared. They comprise 
French stamps overprinted to indicate their new 
use, which were on sale at Beirut for one week; 
French Levant stamps surcharged “T. E. 0.” (sup- 
posed to mean Territoires Ennemis Occupés and to 
signify to the Syrians that the French occupation 
forces looked upon them as an enemy people), 
which were withdrawn from circulation when the 
Syrians protested; French Levant stamps over- 
printed “O. M. F.” (French Military Occupation) ; 
Turkish stamps overprinted with an Arabic in- 
scription that means ‘‘the Congress of Damascus,” 
which were circulated after Prince Feisal was 
declared ruler of Syria; and a fifth set, consisting 
of the “‘E. E. F.” (Egyptian Expeditionary Force) 
stamps of Palestine, which was not issued espe- 
cially for Syria but was used on mail there. 


5 provisionals issued by the French admin- 
istrative authorities at Cilicia, which is part 
of Armenia, are now said to be obsolete. Whether 
that is so remains to be seen; but meanwhile from 
the Armenian post office at Erivan come stamps 
that are said to be the first issued for circulation 
throughout Armenia as a whole. They are stamps 
of the Russian monarchy overprinted with an irreg- 
| ular eblong frame containing Sanskrit characters 
equivalent to the letters H and P, which are said 
to mean ““Hagagan Post”; that is, Armenian Post. 
The first overprints were in violet and are rare. 





having, unless it turns out that the provisionals 
were not legitimately issued. 

Plebiscite, or “people’s vote,” stamps have ap- 
| peared in Eastern Silesia, Upper Silesia, Marien- 
| werder and Schleswig. The Schleswig series has 
| already been listed in The Companion. 

In Eastern Silesia a series was issued by each 

| Of the two countries that claim the province, 
Czecho-Slovakia and Poland. Czecho-Slovakia 
overprinted nearly forty varieties of its own 
| Stamps with the letters “S. 0.”—Silésie Orientale, 

| or Eastern Silesia—in violet, blue, red or black ; and 
| Poland overprinted “S. O.” and “1920” in two lines 
| on ten varieties, thus far, of current Polish stamps. 
| In Upper Silesia nine varieties have appeared 
|; With currency terms in German pfennigs and 
| marks, and with the inscriptions in French, Ger- 
man and Polish. The French inscription is Com- 

mission de Gouvernment Haute-Silésie. 

Marienwerder, a West Prussian city south of 
Danzig that is the centre of nearly a quarter of a 











million people, is claimed by both Germany and 
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terms in German. There are fourteen varieties, 
ranging from 5 pfennigs to 5 marks. The inserip- 
tion includes Populi Folaniien, or “the will of the 
people”; Commission Interalliée, or Inter-Allied 
Commission ; and Marienwerder. 

In the first four months of 1920 hundreds of new 
' issues have appeared. In addition to the Syrian, 
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appeared in Austria, Bavaria, Czecho-Slovakia, 
the Dominican Republic, Guatemala, Haiti, Hun- 
gary, Letvia, Nauru, 
States and many other countries; 
learned that during the Allied occupation of 
Thrace in 1919 two series of provisionals were 
issued. The first issue consisted of fifteen Bulga- 
rian stamps of 1911-1916 overprinted Thrace Occupée 
in black or red ; six of the surcharges were stamped 
| by hand, and nine were printed. The second issue 
comprised twelve varieties of Bulgarian stamps 
put forth between 1911 and 1919, of which nine were 





STOVINK. ‘"¢.1e4 stove | regular and three were postage due, surcharged 


Thrace Interalliée in two lines in black or red. 


Those in black are more common. But only a few | 
Russian stamps were used, so that any of these | 
first Armenian stamps will always be worth | 


| Poland. For use during the period of the plebiscite | 
stamps were printed in Italy with the currency | 





New Zealand, the United | 
and it has been | 





INSIST ON TRADE-MARKED CYPRESS AT 
DEALER’S. IF HE HASN’TIT, LET US KI! 





Old Jim Johnson of Antioch-ills— 
(And his long son Frank's all wool, no 
Srills)\— 
Well, he runs the best hunter’s 
lodge on sixteen lakes, 
And he’s there with the goods when 
the trouble breaks! 


If you want a chicken dinner, there’s 
a chicken on the roost, 
If your motor won't bark, he’s there 
with a boost; 
What Jim don’t know about 
boats ain't known— 
And mighty few ducks from his 










gun have flown. 
The fish in the Chain hug the keel of 
his boat, 
"Cause they dassent be seen when 
Jim’s afloat ; 
He knows what a water-craft is 
like when it’s good, 
And every darned boat he’s got is 


CYPRESS wood! 


—WM. ARGYLE QUAYLE 








For the Free Cypress Boat Book, with 116 
29 pictures, 16 charts, and big sup- 
st write the Southern Cypress 


= 
Building, New Orleans, Louisiana, 
1298 Heard National Bank Building. yp ™ ~4 
sonville, Florida. ’Twill come promptly. 
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UR LOCAL LUMBER 
IMMEDIATELY. 
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Boy Is A Potential 


@—because every growing 
ster uses his muscles mn 


to fit him for the future work o 
po ees as the college athlete fre- 


Grape: ‘Nuts 


on his traming table, the boy at home 
can have this te good bran and body- 
bullding food for breakfast or hunch. 


“There's a Reason’ for Grape-Nuts 
Sold by Grocers Everywhere 
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Ly SA VES ¥o ouve hy to ONEY ona 
bicycle. R BICYCLES now 
come in 44 styles, colors and sizes. 
Greatly improved; prices reduced. WE 
DELIVER FREE to you on approval and 
80 days trial, actual riding test. 
EASY PAYMENTS if desired, at a 
smal! advance over our Special F Fac- 
tory-to-Rider cash prices. 
TIRES, lamps, srheele, parts and 
eo at half usual prices, 
et f abicycle, Seen, or sun- 
po until you get our big free 
Ranger catalog, low prices and 
— terms. A postal brings every 


Siodert 
Lighted MEA CYCLE COMPANY 
Motorbike Dept. F-50, Chicago 





ao sean, 


= M & Twice 
quent ool in wigan any ot Late oe 
EARN 


"Rehes= Schoo! 


Dept. 2092, KANSAS CITY, MO. 





FREE Send at once for free prospectus. 
Get posted now for the coming 
Spring, Summer, Fall. I pay good prices for 
hundreds of kinds of butterflies, insects. for 
collections. Simple work with my pices 

price list. instructions. SINCLA IR, 
Dealer in Insects, Dept. 71, ‘Ocean Park, Cal. 


HAY-FEVER 











Try It in Your Home for 
3 Months — Then Decide 


Our plan makes it possible for 
you to test the high- 
grade, first quality 


New Companion 
Sewing Machine 


in your home for 3 months 
before deciding. If unsatis- 
factory we return your money 
and take back machine at our 
expense. 
Seven Styles. We offer choice of seven styles, in- 
cluding foot treadle, electric and rotary models. Each 
is of the d quality, war- 
ranted for twenty-five years, iM sold at a very low price 
and delivered free at your nearest freight station (in 
U.S.) from our four convenient shipping stations. 
It is Easy to Find Out all about this fine machine. 
A postal-card request will bring descriptive booklet, 
free trial offer, and attractive terms of purchase by 
return mail. Write to-day. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON 


LITTLE BAY CAMP FOR GIRLS 


Most unique, up-to-date Mammoth Bungalow, Moder 
Conveniences, Sleeping Porches, Water Sports, Horseback 
Riding, Arts and Crafts, Health and Safety First. Camp 
Farm Products. Send to MRS. P. C. HEADLEY, Jr., 
Fairhaven, Mass., for illustrated catalogue. 


THE HAYES 
METHOD en- 
marae yer 
to stay at home and carry on daily work in comfort ou 

patients tell you about it. Ask for BULLETIN Y-202, os 
Address P. Harold Hayes, M. D., Buffalo, N. ¥- 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.60 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States or Camada, and $3.50 to foreign coun- 
tries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., as 
second-class matter. 

A Subseription may begin at any time in the year 
and will be discontinued at the end of the time 
covered by the payment. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the subseriber’s 
address on the margin of the paper. Payment toa 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order, Express Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by miail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
our paper is sent. In asking for ehange of address 
ye sure to give the old as well as the new address. 
Your name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
“ wo 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








FOODS FOR CHILDREN’S TEETH 


T is generally supposed that because 
uncivilized people have as a rule well- 
made teeth, which are free from decay, 
a meat dietary must be the best to pre- 
serve the teeth. That, however, cannot 
be correct, for many, if not most, of the 
uncivilized races are not largely carnivorous. Dr. 
Pickerill, a dentist in New Zealand, has recently 
published the results of a very profound study of 
the diets of the different civilized and uncivilized 
races of the world. He compares the diets of the 
different races with the percentages of dental 
decay in the same races and reveals some very 
interesting facts about preserving the teeth, espe- 
cially the first set of teeth in children. 

Mothers sometimes pay little attention to their 
children’s milk teeth, thinking that as those teeth 
are so short-lived anyway, it is of little use to 
try to preserve them. On the contrary every effort 
should be made to keep them in place and sound 
as long as possible, for they have to pave the way 
for the permanent teeth by keeping the jaw in good 
shape and roomy so that the next set can erupt 
without the crowding that forces them out of align- 
ment. Moreover, it is never too early to form good 
habits, and the child who has been taught to clean 
his first teeth with a little brush, morning and 
evening and after each meal, will form a habit that 
will rule him all his life and save him from un- 
told pain and misery—to say nothing of dentist’s 
bills. 

Dental decay is begun when an acid eats away 
the enamel and germs lodge in the exposed softer 
tissue of the tooth. If this enamel remains abso- 

‘ lutely intact the tooth will not decay; therefore, 
to prevent decay it is necessary to avoid prolonged 
contact of any acid with any part of a tooth. The 
acid is formed in the mouth by the decomposition 
of food particles left between the teéth, and its for- 
mation in harmful quantity is normally prevented 
largely by the alkalinity of the saliva that con- 
stantly bathes the teeth. 

The amount of this secretion is determined to a 
very great extent by the flavor of the food. Sapid 
and pungent substances—salt, for example—cause 
it to flow rapidly. The degree of alkalinity is af- 
fected by the reaction of the food; acid substances 
like fruits and salads cause a rise in the alkalinity. 
It is well therefore to end every child’s meal with 
a little fruit, raw or stewed (without much sugar), 
so that the saliva shall be strongly alkaline, and 
for the same reason a spoonful of stewed apple or 
other acid fruit may advantageously be taken just 
before bedtime. The same advice also applies to 
adults; or they may rinse the mouth after each 
meal and at bedtime with a swallow of diluted 
vinegar or of lemon juice in water. 
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LETTERS TO AUNT AURELIA 
PF UCY,” said Aunt Aurelia, breaking a 


you’ll find three little packages in the 
top drawer of the bureau. They’re for 











letters.” She repeated with a far-away, reminis- 
cent smile, ‘‘except—for—letters.” 

“Oh, but Aunt Aurelia!” cried Mrs. Radley. She 
was startled, for Aunt Aurelia was a brisk, cheer- 
tul old lady, who had never before so much as 
hinted at weakness or inevitable partings. “I’m 
sure you needn’t talk like that. Why, of course 
you’ll visit us again—and, if you don’t, some of us 
will run out West and visit you.” 

“Perhaps,” assented Aunt Aurelia, composedly 
but without conviction. “ Anyway, tliere will be 
letters, You see, my dear, I shall have nothing to 
leave when I go; the house is mine only for life, 
ind my income is an annuity. The girls won’t 
benefit —” 

“Aunt Aurelia! You can’t think I ever ex- 
pected —” 

“No, indeed; I know you didn’t. But I’d like 
them to have something; some personal remem- 


‘ranee; and I’d rather they’d have it now than | 


wait till I’m gone. So I’ve been thinking and 
reckoning over my little possessions. They’re not 
many —” 

“Dear Aunt Aurelia —” 

“Now, now, Lucy! Don’t get weepy! I’ve no 
idea of dying yet awhile; not the least! I may hold 
out to be a hundred. But I’ve left something for 
each of the girls in those three parcels, and I must 
speak to you about it, because there has to be an 
explanation. I don’t believe in favoritism, and the 
sirls are all dears. I hardly know which I love 
yest —” 

“I know,” said their mother promptly. “Cecily. 
But that’s all right. She’s the baby and the pet, 
and we all spoil her most.” 

“Then I hope she won’t be disappointed when 
she finds she isn’t the one who has the nicest pres- 
ent,” said Aunt Aurelia. “It’s this way, Lucy. I 
haven’t many trinkets or pretty things of the sort 
that girls eare for. So there’s very little that’s suit- 
able, and the three things I was able to pick out 
are of very different value. That has troubled me 
a little.” 

“My girls have never been envious of one an- 
other, and I’m sure they won’t be now,” said Mrs. 
Radley, lifting her head proudly. ; 

“They’re good girls, 1 know that well enough. 


long pause, ‘‘when I leave to-morrow, | 


the girls. It isn’t likely Pll come East | 
again. This is good-by, except for | 


' But where there was such a difference I had to 
find a reason which should have the necklace —” 

“Auntie, dear, you’re not giving the girls your 
aquamarine necklace!” 

‘Not the girls,” said Aunt Aurelia, “Maud. And 
my little crystal locket to Cecily, and a mosaic 
brooch to Ruth. The brooch and the locket are 
pretty trifies, but the necklace is really handsome, 
and I want to tell you why it goes to Maud.” 

“That you wish it to is enough.” 

Aunt Aurelia shook her head. “No; I’d rather 
give a reason. I wish I’d had something as good 
for Ruth and Cecily, but since I haven’t — The 
girls have all written to me, and I’ve enjoyed their 
letters, all of them; but I’ve loved Maud’s. They’ve 
been one of my chiefest joys these last few years. 
You see, Ruthie writes me a dear, kind, faithful 
duty letter; a sedate little chronicle of all the 
family news I ought to know. Don’t think I don’t 
appreciate it, and don’t let her think so, for indeed 
I do. Cecily deesn’t write so often, and when she 
does it’s about whatever’s uppermost in her hum- 
ming-bird little head at-the moment—from a pink 
tea to a pink toque. But Maud, bless her heart! 
writes as friend to friend. Her letters are as full 
of news as Ruth’s and as full of fun as Cecily’s; 
but they are as full of me as of her. I mean, Lucy, 
she doesn’t just burble or just record; they’re 
letters that couldn’t have been written to anybody 
else; they’re not family letters, or duty letters; 
they’re one end of a talk between Maud and me! 
I think she must take pains with them; yet I know 
it can’t be painful pains or they couldn’t read so 
spontaneously. Maud and I have become long- 
range chums, Lucy; I can’t help feeling that I 
know her the most intimately of your daughters. 
That’s why the necklace goes to her. That seems 
right to you, Lucy?” 

“Perfectly right, Aunt Aurelia,” said Lucy Rad- 
ley, warmly. ‘‘I know the other girls will think so, 
too; and your ‘chum’ herself will be too pleased 
and proud for words. You’ll get the nicest letter 
yet when she writes to tell you so!” 

“‘Maud’s letters are all nice,” said Aunt Aurelia, 
contentedly. 
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HIS CUSTOMER 


WRITER in Motor Life tells of an amusing 
A incident that occurred at the automobile 

show in New York City. During a lull in the 
procession, hé says, an old lady approached. She 
wore black mittens and beamed on everyone. As 
she reached over and patted the fender of a car 
that stoed near the ropes, Edwards, one of the 
salesmen, went up to her. 

“Good morning!” he said engagingly. “It’s a 
nice, tame car, isn’t it? Won’t you come in and 
let mexshow it to you?” 

“N@ethank you,” she said. “I was just looking 
rovind.” 


about if.” 

She hesitated and seemed slightly frightened. 
“TI really shouldn’t,”’ she said half to herself. “But 
they’re so handsome.” 


knowledge of our produet. 


her son had said. 


He smiled in his boyish, good-natured fashion. 
She sighed. Then she said, *‘1’ll take it!” 
Edwards’s jaw dropped. 

“What?” he asked. 


troubled. ‘You said six thousand dollars, didn’t 
you?” 


to do anything else. 

“T—I oughtn’t to,” she said. “I ought never to 
have looked at it.” 

“Why, lady!’ said Edwards. “You mean you 
want to buy this car?” 

“Don’t I have te?” she inquired eagerly. 

“Why, bless your heart, of course you don’t 
have to!” said Edwards. 

“Oh, I’m so glad!” she said, and her expression 
showed that she was really glad. “ Well, thank 
you so much, so much! You’re awfully nice. You 
see, I can’t resist a good salesman, and I thought 
you were selling me the car.” 

“My, that’s a great compliment!” said Edwards. 
“Bless your heart, I wish I could give you the car.” 

The old lady blushed. 

“Good-by,” she said shyly. Then, turning im- 
pulsively, she whispered, ‘‘You’re just as nice as 
you can be.” 


| os 
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| WOMAN'S INHUMANITY TO WOMAN 


OMEN do not fight fairly, says a contrib- 

W utor to Good Housekeeping, and they take 

as insults small matters that men would 
consider as jokes. At a women’s convention in 

Washington a delegate in the baleony, a tempera- 
| mental soul with a camera in her hands, started 

to applaud the entry of the grand president and 
| dropped the camera. It fell twenty feet and hit 
another woman on the head. Full of eentrition, the 
delegate rushed downstairs to make any possible 
amends and incidentally to get her camera. 
| “My dear woman,” she began heartily, “I came 
| down to see if there was anything on earth I could 
| do for you.”’ 

“T think you’ve done quite enough for one day!” 
the woman said frostily. 

The delegate was not yet discouraged. ‘Please 
{let me do something!” she begged effusively. 

“Can’t I get you a doctor? Or won’t you let me 

get you another hat?” 

The victim looked her over deliberately from 
| head to foot, a long, comprehensive glance that 
covered every detail in a manner perfectly per- 
| ceptible to the person observed. “It’s good of you 
| to want to do it,” she said sweetly, “but I’m afraid 
| your financial position really doesn’t justify such 

| extravagance.” 

The delegate Was speechless for a moment; then 
the woman in her came to the surface. ‘I do wish 
you'd let me send a doctor, anyway,” she said. 
“Pm not so worried about the hat. I’m sure it 
looks at least as well as it did before.” She rescued 
her camera and marched back to her seat. 


9 
QUESTIONABLE EXACTITUDE 
M "= SEARS was a charming old lady who 





had methodical habits, a passion for ex- 

actness and a great fondness for saving 
things. A result of the combination of those char- 
acteristics gave her niece a slight shock when she 
went to the orderly medicine closet and took down 
a bottle neatly labeled, “Calomel—I think.” 





“Well, you’d better make a thorough job of it,” | 
said~Edwards. “I'll be very glad to tell you all | 


She surprised us by showing a considerable | 


“My son,” she said, ‘told me —” She stopped, | 
apparently having decided not to disclose what | 
i | 


“All right,” said Edwards. “Tell me about it.” | 


Edwards merely stared. He was too astonished | 
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: By Jingo! 
The More You Eat 
The More You Want 
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© Dhis will make 
your mouth water- 


Crisp.Snow White 
Popcorn, covered 
with Delicious 
Molasses Candy 
and a Generous 
Sprinkling of 
Crunchy Roast- 
ed Peanuts 


Oh! But its Good! 


Your neighborhood dealer who sells 
candy will appreciate your Cracker + 
Jack patronage. 
RUECKHEIM BROS. & ECKSTEIN 
Makers of Cracker Jack, 
Angelus Marshmallows and other 
“RELIABLE ’ Conf-ctions 


Chicago and Brooklyn 
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“ll take it,” she repeated, but looking very 
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AT THE START,W.L. DOUGLAS 

WAS BUYER, CUTTER, SALES- 

MAN AND FREGUENTLY HIS 
OWN EXPRESSMAN AS WELL. OLDY 
BROCKTON RESIDENTS TELL OF 
OFTEN SEEING H!M COMING FROM 
BOSTON CARRYING A ROLL OF 
LEATHER UNDER HIS ARM 














to the wearer. 


be produced for the price. 

tamping the price on every pair of 
S pa a TF eotestion against high 
prices and unreasonable profits is only 
one example of the constant endeavor 
of W. L. Douglas to protect his custom- 
ers. W. L. Douglas name on shoes is 
his pledge that they are the best in 
materials, workmanship and style pos- 
sible to produce at the price. Into 
every pair go the results of sixty- 
seven years experience in making 
shoes, dating back to the time when 
W. L. Douglas was a lad of seven, 
pegging shoes. 


CAUTION.—Insist upon having W. L. 
Douglas shoes. The name and price is plain! 
stamped on the sole. If it has been changes 
or mutilated, BEWARE OF FRAUD, 





aT FOLDS. SHAPE” 
$902 & 310°° SHOES 
W. L. Douglas shoes are sold in 107 of our own stores direct from factory 
All middlemen’s profits imi 
$9.00 and $10.00 shoes are absolutely the best shoe values for the money 
in this country. W. L. Douglas name and the retail price stamped on the 
bottom guarantees the best shoes in style, comfort and service that can 


JTORY MANY A NIGHT TO LAY 
OUT THE NEXT DAY'S WORK, 
SPENDING THE DAY IN 
BOSTON BUYING LEATHER 














are eliminated. 


W. L. Douglas 


T= quality of W. L. Douglas product is 
guaranteed by more than 40 years 
experience in making fine shoes. The smart 
styles are the leaders in the fashion centers 
of America. They are made in a well- 
equipped factory at Brockton, Mass., by 
the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, 
under the direction and supervision of ex- 
rienced men, all working with an honest 
a termination to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. The retail 
prices are the same everywhere. They 
cost no more in San Francisco than they 
do in New York. 


W. L, Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers 

besides our own stores. If your local dealer cannot suppl 
ou, take noother make. Order direct from the factory. Sen 
‘or booklet telling how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 


President 
‘es SHOE CO. 
BROCKTON, mass. 
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BUY IT TO-DAY 
YOUR GROCER 
HAS IT 


MADE BY 


te WHIPPLE Co 














NATICK — MASS. ) 























( Established 7 


1858 of “Crystal 
Sat BLUE 


AMMONIA 


The Ammonia loosens the dirt, 
making washing easy. The Blue 
gives the only perfect finish. 
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The People’s 
Choice for Over 
Sixty Years 






SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO. 
= 88 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 














a Picnic 


Any home meal 
or lunch with 
delicious peanut 
butter sandwiches 
made with 


Forster’s 
Peanut 
Butter 


Finest peanut butter 
made. Choice, select- 
ed peanuts. Roasted 

just right. Salted just 

Sold by the pound enough. Peanuts and 

from pail like this. salt, nothing else. 


A. A. FORSTER CO., NATICK, MASS. 


[Seems Like 
























Scecial price 2Se¢ to develop and print one six-exposure roll of 
take 6 prints from your negatives any size. VELOX Prints. 
Eastman System. PromptService. Ask for price list 


Ext, 1898. FOUNTAIN’S KODAK SHOP, Middletown, Conn. 











cutlery steel. We will place the name and 
dress of the owner under the transparent 
‘ll of, the handle free, thus insuring its 
‘urn if lost. When ordering both write 
d print the name to be inserted, thus avoid- 
¥ a possible error. The ““Name-On” Knife 


tully guaranteed. 
) The Knife and one 
ur Offer. Winner's Certificate 
ven to Companion subscribers only for 
\e new yearly subscription and 35 cents 
\tra; or the Knife will be sold for $1.25. 
» either case we will Deliver Free any- 
here in the United States. 
Address orders and make remittances payable to 


(HE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 


; HE two blades are made from the finest 


COMPANION 
“NAME-ON” KNIFE 
L 
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VILLAGE FIREMEN 


HE brave, tireless, kindly and humorous 

chaplain, Father Duffy, draws inciden- 

tally, in his story of the Fighting 
Sixty-ninth in France, an amusing picture of 
a fire in the little French village of Longeau. 

‘*Last night,’’ he records in his diary, on 
January 21, 1918, ‘‘the church bells rang at 
midnight; and, waking, I said to myself, 
‘Bombers overhead!’ But a minute later I 
heard the ory ‘Fire! Fire!’ and the bugles 
raising the same alarm. It was a big stable at 
the south end of the town—we had gasoline 
stored in it, and some soldier was careless. 

‘*The village firemen, or pompiers, presently 
came running up at a ploughman gait, looked 
the fire over and went back to put on their 
proper uniforms! 

‘*One old lad came all the way from Percey 
in a gendarme’s chapeau. He could not prop- 
erly try to put out a fire in that headgear; so 
he went all the way back and arrived at last, 
puffing but satisfied, in the big pompier nickel- 
plated fire helmet. Their big pump was pulled 
up to Longeau, and the hose was laid on with 
the proper amount of ceremony and shouting, 
and the stream finally put on the blazing shed. 
The remainder of the population displayed 
little of the proverbial French excitability. 
They looked on with the air of men who can 
enjoy a good spectacle, happy in the thought 
that the rich American government would have 
to pay for it. 

‘‘Our soldiers were happy, too, at having a 
chance to fight something. . . . The fountain 
ran out, and bucket lines were formed. I am 
|afraid that some of the contents, instead of 
| getting to the fire, was dumped on the gaudy 
| uniforms of those funny old pompiers, who 
| insisted on running round giving orders that 
| nobody could understand. This is the second 
| French fire we have witnessed, and the general 
verdict is that our moving-picture people have 
missed the funniest unstudied episode left in 
the world by not putting a French village fire 
department on the screen. It was a good show 
in every way—but incidentally the building 
was a total loss.’’ 

Perhaps it is only in France that village fire 
departments are fitter for farce than fire fight- 
ing—perhaps. But it is not so very many years 
ago that, when the church bell clanged its mid- 
night alarm during a wild storm in a certain 
New England village on the bay, a sleepy fire- 
man was aroused by his more watchful’ wife 
and told that the barn that stood next to the 
minister’s house, at the other end of the street, 
was burning. He responded reluctantly to her 
urgency, expressed in pulls and pinches as 
well as language. 

‘*Ef ’twas the church,’’ he grumbled, feel- 
ing under the bed for a boot, ‘‘or even parson’s 
house,’’ clawing sleepily for its mate, ‘‘why, 
I wouldn’t say a word: duty is duty! But jest 
a ramshackle little barn, and the wind settin’ 
safe. Oh, well, I’ll go, Maria, I’ll go! But 
hanged ef I’ll resk my good uniform! I’ll go 
in my clam-diggin’ duds, or I’ll stay to hum, 
and that’s all there is to it!’’ 

He served the pumps in his clam-digger’s 
attire, and so, it proved, did most of his thrifty 
comrades. As a result their engine, grandilo- 
quently named the Cataract, though the let- 
tered name on its sides remained unchanged, 
was popularly known to the village during its 
remaining years of service as the Old Quahog. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON DE 
LAFAYETTE 


HE only son of Gen. de Lafayette, George 
Washington de Lafayette, was thirteen 
years old when his mother sent him to 
Gen. Washington. Count de Lafayette, a de- 
scendant of Gen. de Lafayette, who writes for 
the Forum, tells us that the boy came over in 
1792, when his father was in prison, and that 
Gen. Washington treated him as his own son. 
In the John Carter Brown Library at Prov- 
idence, Rhode Island, there is a small pocket 
memorandum book in which Gen. Washington 
used to enter his daily expenses, and in which 
we can read the following: 


November, 1796 

3d. Gave Geo. W. Fayette, for 
the purpose of getting 
himself such small arti 
cles of clothing as he might 
want & not chuse to ask 
for.—100 dollars. 

During the First Empire, George Washington 
de: Lafayette was a cavalry officer and at the 
| battle of Eylau rescued his colonel. A few 
| days after the battle Napoleon I had a review 
| of his troops and, arriving in front of the reg- 
| iment of Maj. de Lafayette, received the report 
| of the colonel, who asked him to promote the 
| major to superior rank. The emperor listened 
| and answered : 

‘*A Lafayette—never!’’ 

Soon after, Maj. de Lafayette resigned ; some 
| years later he accompanied his father on his 
| famous tour of the United States in 1824-5; 
and he died as a Senator of France in 1849, 











A. SHUMAN & CO. 





Shuman 


“Knockabout” 
Suits for Boys 


Copyrighted and manufactured exclusively by 
A. Shuman & Company 


Withstand the severe 
strain of School Wear 


All-wool, non - fading, 
non-shrinking fabrics ; 
made to resist hard 
usage; reinforced where 
the most wear comes, 
and silk sewn through- 
out. (Ages 7 to 18.) 
Price $28.00. 








Boys’ furnishings, hats, shoes. Official agents 
for Boy Scout uniforms: ORDER BY MAIL. 
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;F IT WERE POSSIBLE for you to take vanilla beans, 
oranges, lemons, almonds and other rich, ripe fruits 
and nuts, extract and condense their 
flavoring properties and so prepare 
them that they would keep indefi- 
nitely and retain their full strength, you 
would then have flavoring extracts like 


Baker’s Extracts 


You can’t do this but we can. We 
have a process peculiarly our own 
by which we do this very thing and 
it is no exaggeration to say 
that Baker’s Extracts are like 
pure fruits bottled up. 


When ordering extracts be particular and 
specify BAKER’S. 


BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. Portland, Maine 


Lgl, alee Sax ore 


| BAKERS PURE FLAVORING: EXTRACT. 
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BUTTERFLY LOCKETT 


This beautiful Locket has a frame of sterling silver; under the protecting glass, on a butterfly’s wing of 
irid i 5 Wim reverse side is composed 


irides ue, is ted a real tropical butterfly of brilliant colors. 
of brightly colored butterfly wings. Locket size, % of an inch. 


Our Offer. panion, with 75c. extra, and we will send you the Locket 


NOTE. The Locket is given only to a resent subscriber to pay him for getting a #ew subscription. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 881 Commonwealth Avenue, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Send us $2.50 for one new yearly subscription (not your own) for The Com- 
postpaid; or sold for $2.50. 














Callas—Three eggs, one eup sugar, one cup flour, 
three tablespoons water, two teaspoons Congress 
Baking Powder, 2 little salt, and any flavor liked. 
These need a quick oven. One tablespoon in a saucer 
When done, turn on a napkin, and press in the form 
of a calla lily Fill with whipped cream, slightly sweet- 


ened, and flavored with Slade’s Vanilla. 

Leading Cooking School Teachers tell their pupils 
that the best results are attained by the use of 
SLADE’S Spices and Extracts in flavoring food. 


D. & L. Slade Co., Boston, Mass. 
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Now for a feast! 


Nature may supply the strawberries but you must let us 
supply the shortcake. You may do the baking. 


UTOMATIC FLOUR makes such perfectly delicious shortcake 

that when you eat it you will wonder—and will want some more. It 

is so simple to use that your shortcake is almost made when you take 
the flour out of the bag—your success is assured. 


The necessary leavening properties are incorporated in the flour in a 
scientific way, better than can be done by hand. No cream of tartar, 
baking powder, yeast or salt required. Automatic Flour is a 


Self-rising Wheat Flour 


The first prepared flour to be put up in bags, same as ordinary flour, 
saving the purchaser the cost of an expensive package—to be thrown 
away after the flour is gone. There’s a page of choice recipes in the top 
of every bag, and the page is just the right size to paste into your recipe 
book. When you come to know Automatic Flour and to use these 
recipes you will continue using both forever. 


Now, when you read this advertisement don’t say that “some day” 
you will try it, but go to-day to your grocer, get a 3 or 5-lb. bag and 
try a shortcake, cake, or hot biscuits for supper to-night. 


THE AUTOMATIC FLOUR CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
J. R. Poore Co., 11-12 So. Market St., Boston, Mass., Distributors 


















SELF-RISING WHEAT Fl 
FOR CAKE AND BIS 
ALL PREPARED ~ ALWAYS 


See 
MAKES THE MOST DELICIOUS 
CAKE, MUFFINS, DUMPLINGS. 
CHICKEN OR MEAT PIE CRU: 


























